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ETYMOLOGICAL AND CRITICAL NOTES.* 


1. Bdellium and Onyx. 


In the Biblical description of Paradise (Gen. 2,12) bdellium 
and onyx are mentioned as products of the land of Havilah. 
It has been suggested, however, that v. 12 should follow v. 13 
(OLZ 16, 489) + so that gold, bdellium, and onyx would be the 
products of Ethiopia compassed by the river Gihon, 1. e. the 
upper course of the Nile. The explanation of the rivers of 
Paradise, which I gave 22 years (JAOS 16, ciii) ago, was 
adopted by Driver and Skinner in their commentaries on i 
Genesis. The Island of Meroé, S of the Nubian Desert, is iy 
bounded by the Nile, the Atbara (or Black Nile) and the Blue 
Nile which empties into the White Nile at Khartum, the capital 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Arab. zurtim means elephant’s 
trunk ; a promontory at the confluence of the White Nile and the 
Blue Nile resembles an elephant’s trunk. At Khartum the White 
Nile is greenish-gray, while the Blue Nile is clear and blue; but 
when it is in flood, it is chocolate-brown. Next to the Blue Nile 
the Atbara is the largest tributary of the Nile. 

Alexander the Great fancied at first that the sources of the 
Nile were in northwestern India. The ancients believed that 
there was a continental connection between India and eastern 
Africa. The real birthplace of the Nile was not discovered before 


*The following six brief communications are abstracts of papers 
presented at the monthly meetings of the Johns Hopkins University 
Philological Association during the academic session 1925/6 on Dec. 17, 
Jan. 21, Feb, 18, Mar. 18, Apr. 15, May 20, respectively. 

} For the abbreviations see vol. 46 of this JouRNAL, p. 197, n. 3. 
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1862. The main headstream of the Nile is almost wholly in 
what was formerly known as German East Africa. Even until 
the early years of the 19th century the belief persisted that there 
was a connection between the Nile and the Niger, the great river 
of Western Africa, and for some time the Niger was considered 
to be identical with the Congo. The noted Arabian geographer 
Idrisi (who died in 1154) believed that the Nile of Egypt 
and the Nile of the Negroes (1. e. the Niger) had a common 
source in the Mountains of the Moon. This range, which was 
supposed to traverse Africa from the Indian Ocean to the 
Atlantic, has disappeared from modern maps. It may have been 
suggested, not by the Ruwenzori, which is c. 65 m long, but by 
Mounts Kenya and Kilimanjaro, the highest known summit in 
Africa, which is nearly 20,000 feet high. 

For bdellium and onyx the Hebrew has béddl*h and shoh*m. 
The term béddl*h, which the Jewish commentators explain as 
pearls, denotes the gum-resin of the Acacia Nilotica, which is 
still one of the chief exports of Nubia. It was regarded as very 
precious, just as costly as the genuine Bactrian bdellium (OLZ 
16,489). The finer varieties of this gum were used, not as an 
adhesive paste, but as an emollient and demulcent. Our gum, 
which is a Semitic word, appears in Hebrew as algummim or, 
transposed, almuggim (AJP 45, 241, 1.1; cf. JHUC 354, 4%, 
1,3). Also bédol*h is a Semitic word: the original form of the 
stem is hadlaba > Arab. hdalab, milk. The reflexive tahdllaba is 
used in Arabic of the secretion of perspiration, saliva, and tears. 
We call the exudation of certain juices of trees tears: we speak 
of tears of amber, tears of balsam, tears of resin. The d in 
bédél*h represents an infixed ¢ (JAOS 45, 314*) partially assimi- 
lated to the initial 6 and the following 7 (JAOS 16, civ, n. *). 

Heb. shéh*m (séhm) has been identified with Ass. sandu, the 
feminine of Ass. sému = Arab. dshamu, black,t which may be a 
causative of hm, heat. The s in Ass. simu instead of § is due to 
the labial (BA 10, 2, p. 95, n. 19) as it is also in sébi, seventh; 
simnu, eighth; bussuru, bring glad tidings; Heb. sébibi, sur- 


tOf. Halévy, Revue Critique, 1881, p. 479 (cited in Dillmann’s 
Genesis® 58m)= Mélanges de critique et d’histoire relatifs auw peuples 
sémitiques (Paris, 1883) p. 157; see also ZA 10, 369; JBL 32, 141. 
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roundings = Ass. sibbu, belt. For h in Heb. shéh*m instead of 
Arab. h we may compare Syr. géhdn, incline = Arab. jénaha 
(JAOS 43, 422¢). 

Shoham denotes malachite. We must remember that Roman 
poets call myrtle and ivy: niger. The complexion of the Semites 
is called in Syriac: séhamé, i. e. not black, but olive, brunette. 
@ has for Heb. shéh*m: 6 6 wpdowos which renders 
‘énqué hamalmil, precious stone of green color. Ipdowvos is used 
not only of leek-green, which would be a dull bluish green, but 
also of dark green, although it is derived from zpdcov = Lat. 
porrum < porsum, Fr. porreaw or potreau. LIpaccaios is the 
name of a frog in the Batrachomyomachy, a parody on the Iliad, 
which the ancients attributed to Homer, but which seems to have 
been composed at the time of Alexander the Great. The name 
malachite is derived from Melua, the Sumerian name of Nubia. 
Meluxa means black servants; so it is a name like Stidan (OLZ 
16, 491; contrast JEA 6,92). The Sumerian name of the séndu 
is guk which is a later form of mi, night, darkness (SGI 126*). 
The shoham stone has been repeatedly explained as malachite,|| 
but the majority of Biblical scholars explain it as onyz or beryl 
(so RV and AT*). Cf. BA 10, 2, p. 94, n. 12. 


2. Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. 


Open Sesame, the charm by which the door of the treasure-cave 
in the tale of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves flew open, has 
never been understood. It is by no means certain that simsim 
in the Arabic phrase ya simsim, iftah babak, O simsim, open thy 
gate! denotes sesame. The fact that Ali Baba’s covetous brother 
took it to be the name of a cereal does not prove that it actua!ly 
had this meaning in that case, although, when he does not 
remember the word simsim, he substitutes sha‘trah, barley; 
hintah, wheat, and himmig¢, chick-pea. He might just as well 
have been under the impression that simsim denoted coriander 
(Heb. gad) and might have substituted kizburah or juljulan. 
Similarly, in a Hebrew charm, sis might have been used for 
swallow, and someone, who took it to mean horse, might have 


| Cf. EB 1749m, 4809; EB™ 17,455m; ZA 10,371; KB 6,405, ad 
lL. 56; AJSL 34, 230; 39, 184. 31. 
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substituted pardsh or raksh (see Mic. 25, n. 18; 78”). In an 
English formula, turtle might refer to a marine turtle, but 
someone, who had forgotten the context, might substitute dove 
or pigeon. Our locust, the common name of Robinia pseudacacu, 
might be taken to mean grasshopper and be replaced by cicada, 
cricket, &c. 

Simsim, which the first European translator of the Arabian 
Nights, Antoine Galland, heard on May 27, 1709, may 
represent an original thimthim. In modern Arabic, s often 
appears for an original th (as in Ethiopic). The rare stem 
thamthama means to stop, e. g. the mouth of a vessel. It means 
also to desist and to talk haltingly, and, with reference to a 
sword, to be rigid. The primary connotation of thamtham, 
hunting-dog, may be stop-hound. The panic-grass, with which 
rents in the tent-cloth are stuffed, is called thumam, stopper. 
An Arabic commentary on Labid’s Mu‘dllaqah says: nabtu” 
dusdddu bihi 

In Hebrew, this stem appears as shamdm which means both 
to be astonished and to be destroyed. The original meaning is 
to be rigid, petrified with astonishment, and to stop, come to an 
end, perish. In Syriac we have, with partial assimilation of the 
m to the t, the verb tan, to be rigid, to stiffen > ittandn, to be 
stupefied. Syr. tan, to smoke, is a different stem which must be 
connected with Heb. natdn, to give. Réh, odor, may be omitted, 
just as you can say in Greek: zpooBadAew instead of rpooBddAew 
éopnv, g. Kpéa meat that smells of fish. 
Syr. ténané, smoke, corresponds to Arab. nataénah, stench. The 
primary connotation of Heb. tannim, jackals, is stinkers (JAOS 
43,422). Syr. attin, to fumigate, is the Arab. dntana, to reek = 
to emit an unpleasant odor, orig. to gwe out fumes or vapors. 
Ger. rauchen and riechen, Rauch and Ruch (for Geruch; cf. 
BL xxx, 1. 5) are ultimately identical. Bar Bahlil gives 
Syr. ténané, vapors, exhalations, Arab. buawirdt. From the same 
root tn, which is identical with Arab. tm, we have in Syriac: 
téndb, to become rigid; tanibut ‘diné denotes fixedness of the 
eyes, fixed stare. Syr. témah, which has passed into Hebrew as 
tamah, means not only to be dumfourded, but has preserved also 
the connotation to stop; the causative atméh signifies to stop 
the growth of a plant, and témah babata means the pupils were 
rigid. 
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Arab. simsim, sesame, is the Ass. Samassémmu, which is a 
compound of amas, sun, and sammu, medicinal plant. Sesame 
was called swn-plant from the yellow color of the oil expressed 
from the seed. In Germany it is used for coloring artificial 
butter. Arab. simsum, ant, on the other hand, is a reduplication 
of summ (simm, samm) poison < the Sumerian Sem, aromatic 
plant, which appears also in Egyptian (JBL 34, 73, 1.9). The 
name stimsum is not inappropriate: ants have poison glands. 

Arab. thimthim, now pronounced simsim (like simsim, 
sesame) may have meant bouchement, bouchage (cf. below, p. 
311°). In the tale of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves it denoted 
the stone or slab with which the entrance to the treasure-cave 
was closed. Open sesame meant originally Open, stopper! (or 
closure, barrier). The Arabic phrase ya simsim, tftah babak 
may be translated: O enclosure, open thy entrance! or O barrier, 
open thy passage! Cf. BA 10, 2, p. 165. 


3. Lat. bucina and Gr. Buxavy. 


Lat. bucina is the prototype of the German word for trombone: 


Posaune. In MHG we find the forms pustine, bustine; pusine, 
busine. Luther speaks in Josh. vi of the Posawnen von 
Jericho. AV has trumpets of ram’s horns; but sound of a horn 
is the Hebrew term for the subterraneous rumbling preceding 
or accompanying an earthquake (WZKM 23,357). Jericho was 
destroyed by an earthquake. 

Trombone < It. tromba, trumpet. The older English name 
for trombone (It. tromba spezzata) is sackbut (< Sp. sacabuche, 
trombone). We find this term e. g. in Shakespeare’s 
Coriolanus and in AV, Dan. 3,5; but Aram. sabbéké, mistrans- 
lated sackbut, was a stringed instrument, a triangular harp with 
four strings. It appears in Latin as sambuca; in Greek we have 
capBvnn which was, according to Strabo 471, a barbarian 
name. The primary connotation of the Semitic name is grate, 
lattice. Cf. Finesinger, Mus. Instruments in OT 35. 

The bucina was one of the signal instruments in the Roman 
army. It was bent in the form of a broad C, with a bar across 
the curve. Some specimens, from Pompeii, are preserved in the 
museum at Naples, and there are facsimiles in the conserva- 
tories of Paris and Brussels. On Trajan’s column we distinguish 
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the bucina, the cornu, and the tuba (Lehmann-Hartleben, 
Die Trajansséule, Berlin, 1926). The cornu was the prototype 
of the bugle which was originally a bull’s horn (< buculus, 
bullock). The bucina was made of bronze; it was not the horn 
of an ox or cow. The name is not a contraction of bovicina < 
bos and canere, but derived from bucca, cheek, which appears 
in Italian as bocca, mouth, Fr. bouche. Also Lat. bucca is used 
for mouth: Cicero says gerrire quidquid in buccam veneritt. 
Lat. bucca denotes especially the full cheek; the flat cheek is 
gena. The bucinator inflates his cheeks. This explains the 
derivation of bucina from bucca. The best MSS and inscriptions 
write bucina and bucinator with one c. In German, children 
with full cheeks are called Posaunenengel. 

In Polybius (c. 150 B.c.) we find Buxavy for bucina, but 
we need not regard it as a Latin loanword. It is derived from 
Bvev, to cram, to fill. Herodotus, in the story of Creesus 
and Alemeon, says (6,125): 76 ordya éBéBvoro, the mouth was 
crammed full. Bvowa means stopper, plug, bung. The lexi- 
cons giva also the forms uveiv (Ar.) and Bvgev (Aret.). 
Thucydides as well as Arrian have the adverb Bun, 
stuffed, crowded, close. When Alexander the Great besieged 
Miletus in 334, the Macedonians blocked the entrance to the 
principal harbor by anchoring triremes close together with their 
prows toward the sea. Arrian (Anab. 1, 19, 3) says: avrurpwpovs 
tas tprnpas 

In French, the verb boucher < bouche, mouth, is used in a 
privative sense, to deprive of a mouth or opening. Our bung 
means both bung-hole or orifice in a cask, through which it is 
filled, and stopper for closing the bung-hole. Privatives are 
common in Semitic (GK** § 52,h; NBSS 101). We have them 
also in English, e. g. to stone raisins, to shell almonds, to bark 
trees, to sprout potatoes, to skin animals, to head a fish, to worm 
a flower-bed, also to worm a dog, 7. e. to remove the sublingual 
vermiform band, an operation which was supposed to prevent 
rabies. You say in French: boucher une bouteille, to stop or 
cork a bottle; bowcher la vue d’une maison, to obstruct the view 
of a house, orig. to deprive it of an opening; boucher une porte, 
to wall up a door. Bouchon means stopper, cork, also stop-gap 
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like bouche-trou. Bouchement means walling up, and bouchage: 
stopping, corking. All these words are ultimately derived from 
Lat. bucca > bucina = Gr. Buxavy. 


4, The pronunciation of Ethiopic. 


The founder of Ethiopic philology, Hiob Ludolf (1624- 
1704) learned Ethiopic (the ecclesiastic and literary language 
of Abyssinia, which ceased to be the language of the people 
more than 1,000 years ago) from a learned Abyssinian, Abba 
Gregorius, with whom he became acquainted in Rome. 
Gregorius’ Ethiopic letters to Ludolf were edited and 
translated by a former student of mine, the late Dr. 
Flemming, in the first two volumes of the Johns Hopkins 
Contributions to Assyriology and Comparative Semitic Grammar. 
The excellent Ethiopic grammar and the great Ethiopic lexicon 
of Dillmann (who knew more Ethiopic than the most 
learned Abyssinian, and who gave me priwvatissima in Ethiopic 
at his house 46 years ago, while I studied Amharic at the house 
of Pratorius) were based on the works of Ludolf. 

Fifty years ago the late E. Trumpp, of the University of 
Munich, published in ZDMG 28 a paper on the accent in 
Ethiopic, based on the information he had received from a 
young Abyssinian, Walda Sélasé, who had come to Europe 
to revise the Amharic Bible. His statements often differed from 
Ludolf’s rules. In 1917 E. Littmann, of Tubingen, pub- 
lished his Geez studies in the Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of Gottingen, and in the Journal astatique for 1921 there is an 
article by Marcel Cohen on the traditional pronunciation 
of Ethiopic. 

Now the Director of the Oriental Seminary connected with 
the University of Berlin, E. Mittwoch, has just published 
the first part of a new series entitled Abessinische Studien, in 
which he discusses the traditional pronunciation of Ethiopic.§ 
He bases his remarks on the information from two learned Abys- 
sinians, Aleka Taiie, who was instructor in Ethiopic and 
Amharic at the Berlin Oriental Seminary during the years 


§ Eugen Mittwoch, Die traditionelle Aussprache des Athiopischen 
(Berlin und Leipzig, 1926). 
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1906/7, and Blatta Hérfii, a justice of the Abyssinian 
Supreme Court, who spent several years in Berlin in the summer 
of 1923. 

The traditional pronunciation of Ethiopic is influenced by 
Amharic. We know that various laryngeals and sibilants have 
been confounded in Ethiopic MSS for a long time, but the 
Abyssinians pronounce now Eth. a as é, and é and 6 as 7é and ué 
(JAOS 45, 316+) as if we should say zasus for Lat. usus, or as 
we say wun for one. Nox does the traditional pronunciation of 
Hebrew represent the language of David or Isaiah. We need not 
follow the Amharic pronunciation of Ethiopic, just as we need 
not become iotacists, or adopt the modern Italian pronunciation 
of classical Latin. We must reconstruct the original pronuncia- 
tion according to physiological-historical principles. 

Pronunciations like iékun, iésim instead of iéktin iéSim, are 
certainly not original. Bahér, sea; sahéq, derision; sa’én, shoe; 
rahéb, width, are no doubt influenced by the script, just as one 
of my English friends in London 46 years ago insisted on 
pronouncing the 7 in half, calm, calf, &. A Russian dancer 
recently read crowed: krau’éd instead of kréd. The ordinal 
numbers sdlés, hamés, third, fifth, with the stress on the ultima, 
may have been influenced by the feminine forms sdlést, hamést. 
If mannu, who? is pronounced mannii, it may be due to the 
fact that this pronoun is a compound of man, who? and the 
interrogative particle -hi? which we have also in Assyrian (e. g. 
anaki, am I= anéku + hii? see AG? §189). The names of 
the Ethiopic letters, given in our grammars, are unknown in 
Abyssinia—Isenberg said so long ago—they may have been 
invented by the Abyssinian (Tasfa ('éién; RE® 3, 89,38) who 
edited the Ethiopic NT (Rome, 1548). Néldeke (BSS 
133*) believed they were considerably older than the fifth post- 
Christian century ; he thought it possible that they were adopted 
from the Sabeans. 


5. Onias and Alcimus. 


Zech. xi (8 triplets with 3+ 3 beats in each line) has been 
called one of the strangest sections in OT; it is not so strange, 
however, as the commentaries on this poem. Wellhausen 
thought that the first of the two shepherds (7. ¢. rowuéves Aadv) 
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represented Hyrcanus ben-Tobias at the time of the visit of 
the Syrian chancellor Heliodorus (2 Mac. 3,%.11) who mur- 
dered (175 B. c.) King Seleucus IV Philopator, the elder brother 
and predecessor of Antiochus Epiphanes, while the second shep- 
herd was supposed to be Menelaus, the Hellenizing high priest 
who succeeded Jason, the younger brother of the orthodox high 
priest Onias who was supplanted by Jason. The legend of 
Bel and the Dragon, which we find in the Septuagintal additions 
to the Book of Daniel, is said to be taken from the prophecy of 
Habbakuk, the son of Jesus, of the tribe of Levi (JHUC 325, 
47%). This Jesus may be identical with Jason, the younger 
brother of Onias. The original name of Jason was Jesus (GJ V* 
1, 124, n. 23). 

The two shepherds in Zech. xi represent the orthodox high 
priest Onias and the Hellenizing high priest Alcimus against 
whom Ps. 55 is directed (MF 122,n.16). The poet considers 
only Onias and Alcimus, not the intervening high priests Jason 
and Menelaus, just as the author of Dan. v mentions only 
Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar, not Evil-Merodach, Neriglissar, 
Laborosoarchod, and Nabonidus. The orthodox high priest 
Onias is identical with the founder of the Jewish temple in 
Leontopolis, although Josephus nowhere states that Onias 
who emigrated to Egypt had been high priest in Jerusalem. 
The Jewish historian, it may be supposed, hated to admit that 
the temple in Egypt had been founded by an Aaronite who had 
been high priest in Jerusalem. The account of Onias’ murder 
at Daphne (2 Mac. 4, 34) is unhistorical. 

The contemporaries of the Maccabean poet who wrote Zech. xi 
no doubt understood the historical allusions (Pur. n.106). If 
there were an American allegory stating, The Lord said unto me, 
Play the part of a college president. Set up a rule of justice 
and right. Try watchful waiting. Be too proud to fight. 
Strive for peace without victory. Establish a league of nations.— 
But the people were dissatisfied with me. Then the Lord said 
unto me, Play the part of a newspaper editor. Conduct your 
campaign from the front porch of your own home. Bring the 
country back to normalcy. Do not enter the league of nations. 
Give no cash bonus to the veterans. Introduce a flexible tariff 
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for the benefit of the workman (a glossator might have added: 
or manufacturer)—if an American poet published such an alle- 
gorical poem, we should understand his allusions, but 2,000 years 
hence there might be various interpretations. 

If we want to understand the Bible we must ascertain first, 
what the words mean; then, what they refer to; and finally we 
may consider what they may be applied to. The majority of 
our ministers consider only the potential applications. The 
latest expositors explain Zech. xi not as aa allusion to certain 
contemporary events (DB 4, 968%; AT*) but as eschatological 
prophecy. I stated in my address on Armageddon (JAOS 34, 
413) that the so-called eschatological passages as well as the 
alleged Messianic prophecies in OT had, as a rule, a definite 
historical background, but when the prophetic bills drawn on 
the future were not honored, they were afterwards extended to 
Doomsday. 

Zech. 11,8 (for which there are some forty different explana- 
tions, e. g. Moses, Aaron, and Miriam; Judas Maccabeus, 
Jonathan, and Simon; Galba, Otho, and Vitellius) is a mis- 
placed gloss on 12,10 where we must read instead of wé-hibbiti 
elai at-dsér daqgdri, which is quoted in John 19,37: 
‘al-asar duqqari, they will mourn over those who were stabbed, 
which refers to the founder of the Hasmonean dynasty, Simon, 
and two of his sons, who were assassinated at a banquet given 
by Simon’s son-in-law who was governor of Jericho (AJP 45, 
63). Zech. xi. xii may have been written in two parallel col- 
umns, and the gloss on 12, 10, which now appears in 11, 8, may 
have been inserted between the two columns whence it crept 
into the text of the wrong column, just as the gloss on Gen. 
3, 16° (CoE 508) appears now in Gen. 4, 7” (read: ué-eldik 
tésiiqatd wé-"att timséli-b6) and as the gloss lé-namit; Iahué 
lé-mispét Samé ué-ciuudht lé-hékih iéstidaté (Ps. 87, we 
(the faithful Jews) shall not die; JuvH appointed him (Deme- 
trius) for a judgment (2 Mac. 6, 12-16; 7,18°.32) and com- 
manded him to chasten His foundation, which belongs to Hab. 
2, 4°, the just shall live by his faith, 7. e. the faithful Jews will 
survive (the Syrian persecution) in (spite of) their faithfulness 
(JBL 40,182) appears now in Hab. 1,12. We must read in 
Zech. 11,8: wai-takhidt at-sélost ha-ro‘im bé-keraé ahhat, they 
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| i21, 14° «A sword, a sword? was sharp- 
ened [man,° 

17 0, shriek and howl, son of 

¢And all the princes of Israel,* 


ii 21 Be a slasher, right and ®left 
19° Let the sword be doubled and 
tripled,°® 
20* That their hearts melt away 
(through terror, ) 
[set 
iii ’Gainst all their gates have I 
And thou, son of man,? 
192 prophecy, 
I, too, will clap my hands 
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destroyed the three princes at one banquet. Keré, which we find 
also in 2 K 6,238, is the Ass. kirétu (AkF 46¢)= Arab. gira”. 


6. Hzekiel’s Song of the Sword. 


and also burnished.?678 

for it is for my people 
consigned to the sword.” 
whither thy edge is appointed ! 
the sword of carnage! ¢ 

and the fallen be many. , 


the slaughter of the sword. 


and clap thy hands! 
(with grim approbation) .* 


(a) 21,13.14 JHvH’s word came to me: Son of man,* prophesy and say: Thus said 


the Lord AA flashing]. 
(8) 20> Ha! it was made [] {for slaughter} it was burnished {} [for 
() 158 it was sharpened to make a slaughter, it was burnished that it might 
have a flash 
(6) 16 He gave it to the killer® to grasp with the hand; it was sharpened,up 
and it was burnished to give it into the hand of the slayer® 
(e) 17 was (¢) it (0) 21 set 
(n) they were with my people; therefore smite upon thy hip! *vvé 
(:) 19> it is the sword for the great carnage, which is all around them 
(r) 22 I will appease my fury; I, Juvu, have spoken. 


21, 14 say 


(vv) 15D or let us rejoice,? His ® son’s 1° rod 12 


(up) 16 sword 


beats 12 every stake.15 


{Lord, JHvH 16 


(é) 18 for it12 has been tried; 14 and what, if it should not be a super-rod,15 says the 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


(1) The army of Nebuchadnezzar (604-561). 

(2) It was splendidly equipped. Also the Seleucid army 
(under Apollonius) which destroyed Jerusalem in 167 B. c. was 
distinguished by its external magnificence (MF 121,1.4). The 
passage 1 Mac. 6,39 says of the army of Antiochus Eupator 
(164-162 8. c.): when the sun shone upon the shields of gold 
and brass, the mountains shone therewith, and blazed like torches 
of fire. 

(3) A term of respectful address like our Sir. In Assyrian, 
mar amili, son of a man, denotes a gentleman in contradistinc- 
tion to mar lé4 manama, a son of nobody. Sp. hidalgo. means 
originally son of something. A patrician is a man with fathers, 
not a terrae filius, a person of obscure birth. Sp. hijo de la tierra 
is a child of unknown parentage (JBL 40, 168. 183). 

(4) The upper classes were deported (2 K 24,14; 25,12). 
Several dignitaries were executed (2 K 25, 21). 

(5) The sword will slash right and left so rapidly that there 
will seem to be two or three swords instead of one. 


(6) Nebuchadnezzar. 


(7) A token of grief; cf. the Homeric phrase rAngfacba pypw 
(I7. 16,25; 15,113) and KB 6, 88,21. For mourning customs 


see Pur. n. 6. 

(8) Or, rather, let us rejoice; for our destroyer was the 
greatest king on earth. 

(9) JHVH’s. (10) Judah’s. (11) Nebuchadnezzar. 

(12) Lit. contemns, makes contemptible. 

(13) Cf. the tree on which the chief baker was gibbeted (Gen. 
40,19) or Haman’s tree (Est. 7,9; BL 102*). 

(14) In former campaigns; it was an army of veterans; 
Nebuchadnezzar had defeated Necho of Egypt at Carchemish 
in 605. 

(15) Lit. a contemning rod; cf. n. 12. 

(16) If a modern boy and his sister were mourning the death 
of their father run over by a Rolls-Royce, the romantic flapper 
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might say, I am glad, it was a Rolls-Royce, and her less 
optimistic brother might reply, what difference would it make 
if it had been a flivver. It would make a difference if they 
wanted to sue for damages; but, if Jerusalem had been destroyed 
by an inferior king, the effect would have been the same. If a 
man is killed by a new expensive automatic, the newness and 
expensiveness of the murderous weapon afford little comfort to 
the relicts ; if the gunman had used an old shooting-iron it would 
not have affected the final result. Cf. BA 10, 2, p. 224, 1. 27. 


CriticAL Notss. 


(i) Read mérdfa or mérdt{a instead of mérita. The dages 
forte affectuosum (GK?* § 20,i) may be admitted in the pausal 
form. We find it also in Assyrian (AG? 133). The doubling 
of the consonant is due to the accent on the preceding vowel (cf. 
Ass. imandad = imaddad = imadad, MF 123+). 

In the last hemistich of this triplet read muggaré instead of 
mégiré; cf. the phrase higgir ‘al-iédé harb (Hz. 35,5; Jer. 
18,21; Ps. 63,11). The stem is (= Eth. wagdra, to 
throw) > Aram. idgraé, 6gérd, heap of stones. Also the stem of 
Heb. hissig is iasag (GB** 525°). 

(ii) At the beginning of the second triplet read hithaddidit = 
détvov, J subacuere. 

For Sélésitaé at the end of the third hemistich read tésullas. 
The h at the end of sélisita should be prefixed to the preceding 
harb. 

The -im appended to halal at the end of this line is a mis- 
placed correction of -6¢ appended to the last word of the pre- 
ceding line (miéi‘adét should be mi‘adim). 

Halal (cf. MF 123, n. 30) in this passage is not an adjective 
like hakdm, iasdr, iaqdr, haldg, baddd, but a substantive like 
‘amal, ra‘adb, naqém, garéb, asim. For hi harb hah-halal J 
has: Hic est gladius occisionis magnae. 

For la-miig leb read himmég libbam, and mukésalim for 
miksolim. 

(iii) We must read tibhdt for ibhdt; there is no Ass. abéru = 
tabaxu. 

(8) We must transpose Jé-fébh and lé-bardq. 
(y) Read thié for héié. (8) for morta read méraccéh. 


J 
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(7) Omission of the suffix in iérekéka is due to haplography. 


(6) Hasimi before hasmili is undeleted corrigendum. 

(x) It is not necessary to add bam after hadnihéti. 

(w) We need not substitute the cohortative 7 (Ezekiel 73, 48) 
for 6, rather, 

Read béné for béni, and mé’és for mé’ast ; so, too, in €€. 


HAvpt. 


am 


oan whiny ann 


mon naw? 20° (| 
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AGELMUND AND LAMICHO. 


It is the purpose of the present paper to examine with some 
care the story of Agelmund and Lamicho (or Lamissio), as 
told by Paulus Diaconus in his Historia Langobardorum, Book I, 
secs. 14-18. Paulus wrote his Historia toward the end of the 
eighth century. There is another work, however, which deals 
with the same events and is over a century older than Paulus’s 
work. I refer to the anonymous Origo Gentis Langobardorum. 
Since moreover Paulus used the Origo as one of his sources, it 
will be convenient to begin with that work. I quote from G. 
Waitz’s edition in the Monumenta Germaniae Historica: 


Est insula qui dicitur Scadanan .. . in partibus aqui- 
lonis, ubi multae gentes habitant; inter quos erat gens 
parva quae Winnilis vocabatur. Et erat cum eis mulier 
nomine Gambara, habebatque duos filios, nomen uni Ybor 
et nomen alteri Agio; ipsi cum matre sua nomine Gambara 
principatum tenebant super Winnilis. . . . Ab illo tempore 


Winnilis Langobardi vocati sunt. Et moverunt se exhinde 
Langobardi, et venerunt in Golaidam, et postea possiderunt 
aldonus * Anthaib et Bainaib seu et Burgundaib; et dicitur, 
quia fecerunt sibi regem nomine Agilmund, filium Agioni, 
ex genere Gugingus. Et post ipsum regnavit Laiamicho 
(v. 1. Lamicho) ex genere Gugingus. Et post ipsum reg- 
navit Lethuc (v. 1. Leth), et dicitur, quia regnasset annos 
plus minus quadraginta. Et post ipsum regnavit Aldihoc, 
filius Lethuc. Et post ipsum regnavit Godehoc. Illo tem- 
pore exivit rex Audoachari de Ravenna... et venit in 
Rugilanda et impugnavit Rugos et occidit Theuvane regem 
Rugorum. . . . Tune exierunt Langobardi de suis regioni- 
bus, et habitaverunt in Rugilanda annos aliquantos. Post 
eum regnavit Claffo, filius Godehoc. Et post ipsum regnavit 
Tato, filius Claffoni. Sederunt Langobardi in campis Feld 
annos tres. Pugnavit Tato cum Rodolfo rege Herulorum, 
et occidit eum. ... Et occidit Wacho, filius Unichis, 


1 Aldonus ‘ half-free.2 See 'W. Bruckner, Sprache der Langobarden, 
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Tatonem regem barbanem? suum. . . . Mortuus est Wacho, 
et regnavit filius ipsius Waltari annos septem farigaidus: * 
isti omnes Lethinges fuerunt.* 


From this account it would appear that in early days two royal 
dynasties ruled over the Langobards: first the line of the Gu- 
gings, to which Agelmund and Lamicho belonged; and secondly 
the line of the Lethings, which began with Leth or Lethuc and 
ended with Waltari. When did these kings live? ‘The war 
between Odoacer and the Rugians is represented, by the author 
of the Origo, as having taken place in the reign of Godehoe. 
Now we know of this war from other sources, and it is usually 
put in the year 487.° This gives us a date for Godehoc. More- 
over, Procopius gives a full account of the war between the 
Langobards and the Eruli,® and we are able to say with assur- 
ance that Tato flourished at the beginning of the sixth century. 
If now Godehoc reigned in the 480’s, and if his grandfather (or 
father) Leth ruled the Langobards for something like 40 years 
(as the Origo says he did), then Leth’s reign presumably began 
somewhere in the 430’s, if not earlier, and Agelmund and 
Lamicho are to be put in the early part of the fifth century or 
the end of the fourth. As for Gambara and her sons Ybor and 
Agio (i. e., Pig and Sword), these look like mythical figures 
of some sort: divinities or cult objects. Agelmund, the first 
king, is apparently made son of Agio much as the early English 
kings traced their ancestry to Woden. 

Paulus gives us a much more detailed account. I quote only 
that part of his story which concerns Agelmund and Lamicho: 


14. Mortuis interea Ibor et Aione ducibus, qui Lango- 
bardos a Scadinavia eduxerant et usque ad haec tempora 
rexerant, nolentes iam ultra Langobardi esse sub ducibus, 
regem sibi ad ceterarum instar gentium statuerunt. Reg- 


* Barbanem ‘ paternal uncle.’ Bruckner, p. 202. 

8 Farigaidus ‘ childless.’ Bruckner, p. 203. 

*Scriptores Rerum Langobardicarum et Italicarum Saec. VI-IX, 
pp. 3f. 

5On the authority of the so-called Cuspiniani Anonymus. Cf. T. 
Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders? II, 100, for some account of this 
monument. 

* De Bello Gothico II 14 (ed. Haury, Vol. II, pp. 208 #f.). 
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navit igitur super eos primus Agelmund, filius Aionis, ex 
prosapia ducens originem Gungingorum, quae aput eos 
generosior habebatur. Hic, sicut a maioribus traditur, 
tribus et triginta annis Langobardorum tenuit regnum. 

15. His temporibus quaedam meretrix uno partu septem 
puerulos enixa, beluis omnibus mater crudelior in piscinam 
proiecit negandos. Hoc si cui inpossibile videtur, relegat 
historias veterum, et inveniet, non solum septem infantulos, 
sed etiam novem unam mulierem semel peperisse. Et hoc 
certum est maxime aput Aegyptios fieri. Contigit itaque, 
ut rex Agelmund, dum iter carperet, ad eandem piscinam 
deveniret. Qui cum equo retento miserandos infantulos 
miraretur hastaque, quam manu gerebat, huc illucque eos 
inverteret, unus ex illis iniecta manu hastam regiam con- 
prehendit. Rex misericordia motus factumque altius ammi- 
ratus, eum magnum futurum pronuntiat. Moxque eum a 
piscina levari praecepit, atque nutrici traditum omni cum 
studio mandat alendum ; et quia eum de piscina, quae eorum 
lingua ‘lama’ dicitur, abstulit, Lamissio (v. 1. Lamisio) 
eidem nomen inposuit. Qui cum adolevisset, tam strenuus 
iuvenis effectus est, ut et bellicosissimus extiterit et post 
Agelmundi funus regni gubernacula rexerit. Ferunt hunc, 
dum Langobardi cum rege suo iter agentes ad quendam 
fluvium pervenissent et ab Amazonibus essent prohibiti ultra 
permeare, cum earum fortissima in fluvio natatu pugnasse 
eamque peremisse, sibique laudis gloriam, Langobardis 
quoque transitum paravisse. Hoc siquidem inter utrasque 
acies prius constitisse, quatenus, si Amazon eadem Lamis- 
sionem superaret, Langobardi a flumine recederent ; sin vero 
a Lamissione, ut et factum est, ipsa vinceretur, Langobardis 
eadem permeandi fluenta copia praeberetur. Constat sane, 
quia huius assertionis series minus veritate subnixa est. 
Omnibus etenim quibus veteres historiae notae sunt patet, 
gentem Amazonum longe antea, quam haec fieri potuerint, 
esse deletam; nisi forte, quia loca eadem, ubi haec gesta 
feruntur, non satis historiographis nota fuerunt et vix ab 
aliquo eorum vulgata sunt, fieri potuerit, ut usque ad id 
tempus huiuscemodi inihi mulierum genus haberetur. Nam 
et ego referri a quibusdam audivi, usque hodie in intimis 
Germaniae finibus gentem harum existere feminarum. 
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16. Igitur transmeato Langobardi de quo dixeramus 
flumine, cum ad ulteriores terras pervenissent, illic per 
tempus aliquod commorabantur. Interea cum nihil adversi 
suspicarentur et essent quiete longa minus solliciti, securitas, 
quae semper detrimentorum mater est, eis non modicam 
perniciem peperit. Noctu denique cum neglegentia resoluti 
cuncti quiescerent, subito super eos Vulgares inruentes, 
plures ex eis sauciant, multos prosternunt, et in tantum 
per eorum castra dibachati sunt, ut ipsum Agelmundum 
regem interficerent eiusque unicam filiam sorte captivitatis 
auferrent. 

1%. Resumptis tamen post haec incommoda Langobardi 
viribus, Lamissionem, de quo superius dixeramus, sibi 
regem constituerunt. Qui, ut erat iuvenili aetate fervidus 
et ad belli certamina satis prumptus, alumni sui Agelmundi 
necem ulcisci cupiens, in Vulgares arma convertit. Pri- 
moque mox proelio commisso, Langobardi hostibus terga 
dantes, ad castra refugiunt. Tunc rex Lamissio ista con- 
spiciens, elevata altius voce, omni exercitui clamare coepit, 
ut obprobriorum quae pertulerunt meminissent revoca- 
rentque ante oculos dedecus, quomodo eorum regem hostes 
jugulaverint, quam miserabiliter eius natam, quam sibi 
reginam optaverant, captivam abduxerint. Postremo hor- 
tatur, ut se suosque armis defenderent, melius esse dicens, 
in bello animam ponere quam ut vilia mancipia hostium 
ludibriis subiacere. Haec et huiuscemodi dum vociferans 
diceret, et nunc minis nunc promissionibus ad toleranda 
eorum animos belli certamina roboraret; si quem etiam 
servilis conditionis pugnantem vidisset, libertate eum simul 
cum praemiis donaret: tandem hortatu exemplisque prin- 
cipis, qui primus ad bellum prosilierat, accensi, super hostes 
inruunt, pugnant atrociter, et magna adversarios clade pros- 
ternunt ; tandemque de victoribus victoriam capientes, tam 
regis sui funus quam proprias iniurias ulciscuntur. Tunc 
magna de hostium exuviis praeda potiti, ex illo iam tempore 
ad expetendos belli labores audaciores effecti sunt. 

18. Defuncto post haec Lamissione, qui secundus regna- 
verat, tertius ad regni gubernacula Lethu (v. ll. Lethuc, 
Leth) ascendit. Qui cum quadraginta ferme annos reg- 
nasset, Hildeoc (v. 1. Hildeoch) filium, qui quartus in 
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numero fuit, regni successorem reliquit. Hoc quoque de- 
functo, quintus Gudeoc (v. 1. Gudeoch) regnum suscepit.’ 


Before proceeding with the discussion, it may be well to give 
an analysis of the story as told by Paulus: 


1) 


3) 


4) 
5) 


6) 


7) 
8) 


9) 
10) 
11) 


12) 
13) 


The Langobards chose Agelmund, son of Aio, as their 
first king. 

Agelmund reigned thirty-three years. 

During his reign a certain harlot gave birth to a litter 
of seven boys. 

She threw them into a fish-pond, to drown them. 

Agelmund, happening to ride by, stopped to look at the 
drowning litter. 

He stirred them about with his spear. 

One of the boys clutched the spear. 

This impressed the king, and he had the boy fished out 
and cared for. 

He named him Lamissio, i. e., ‘ the fish-pond man.’ 

Lamissio grew up and became a great warrior. 

On one occasion Agelmund and his army tried to cross 
a certain river. 

His passage was disputed by Amazons. 

It was agreed that the matter should be settled by 4 
duel between Lamissio and the strongest of the 
Amazons. 

Lamissio killed his opponent ; the fight took place in the 
river itself, the antagonists apparently swimming as 
they fought. 

Lamissio thus won for the Langobards a passage across 
the river. 

The Langobards now settled in the lands beyond the 
river. 

There followed a long period of peace. 

The Langobards, lulled into a false security, were 
caught unawares by the Vulgares in a night attack; 
the Vulgares slew Agelmund and carried off his 
daughter into captivity. 


7 Waitz, pp. 54 ff. 


14) 
15) 
16) 
17) 
18) | 
| 
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19) The Langobards eventually recovered from the disaster. 

20) They chose Lamissio as their king. 

21) He entered upon a campaign against the Vulgares. 

22) In the first battle the Langobards were put to flight, 
and sought refuge in their camp. 

23) There Lamissio, by a fiery speech, restored their 
courage. 

24) Led by Lamissio, they attacked the Vulgares, and over- 
threw them; the campaign thus ended with a second 
battle as successful as the first had been disastrous. 

25) From this time on the Langobards were bolder in war- 
making. 

26) Lamissio died, and was succeeded by Leth, who reigned 
nearly 40 years. 


The story as we have it in Paulus is obviously the saga of 
Lamicho; the other characters are subordinated to him through- 
out. In considering the saga we may as well begin at the begin- 
ning, i. e., with the birth story. The story belongs to a type 
which J. Grimm long ago sketched for us: 


Sichersten aufschlusz gewahrt uns also der mythus von 
den Welfen. . . . Die an manchen orten auftauchende sage 
meldet von drei, sieben, zwélf auf einmal gebornen knab- 
lein, die, weil sich ihre mutter fiirchtete, oder eine bdse 
schwieger es veranstaltete, ausgetragen und erséuft werden 
sollten, durch dazwischenkunft des vaters aber, dem man 
sie fiir blinde welfer angab, zur rechten stunde gerettet 
wurden. Hiernach empfangen sie den namen Welfe, 
Hunde oder Eitelwelfe, Eitelhunde und werden stammherrn 
beriihmter geschlechter. Auch die abweichung kommt vor, 
dasz man die neugebornen drillinge dem priester spéttisch 
als hunde oder welfe zur taufe dargetragen habe.® 


Paulus departs from this sketch in more than one particular, 
it is true. Thus, his Agelmund is not stated to be the father of 
Lamicho. But here the Origo gives us an indication that Paulus 
has omitted something, for it tells us that Lamicho, like 
Agelmund, was a Guging, and from this we may reasonably 


8 Gesch. d, deut. Spr. (4th ed.) II 395. Cf. R. Much, ZfdA LXII 121 f. 
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infer that the author took the two kings for blood kinsmen, 
perhaps father and son as in Grimm. Again, when Paulus tells 
us that Agelmund rescued only one of the hapless brood, he may 
be reporting an old and legitimate variant of the tale. He 
departs entirely from Grimm’s model, however, in the etymology 
which he gives for the hero’s name. He derives Lamissio from 
a Langobardish lama ‘ fish-pond,’ whereas the name ought to 
mean ‘ whelp’ or ‘ dog’ to accord with Grimm’s type. Paulus’s 
etymology, though rejected by Mommsen ® on the ground that 
lama is an Italian word, is accepted by Bruckner, who defends 
the Germanicism of lama.’° But we shall soon see that this 
word, whatever its provenience, has nothing to do with the hero’s 
name. Paulus’s is only a popular etymology, of course, and has 
no authority. Let us begin, then, with the evidence, not with 
Paulus’s etymological conjectures. 

The name occurs in a variety of forms: Laiamicho, Lamicho, 
Lamissio, Lamisio. But the last three are phonetically identi- 
cal, as ch, ssi, st are merely various ways of writing the same 
sound, viz., the sound of ch in German words like ich. We may 
confine ourselves, then, to the first two forms, both of which occur 
in our oldest and hence most authoritative monument, the Origo. 
Of the two readings, Waitz puts Laiamicho into the text. The 
reading Lamicho, however, in view of its support in the Historia, 
must also be taken into account. Our problem is that of recon- 
ciling the two readings. This cannot be done by starting from 
Paulus’s lama. Such a method of reconciliation amounts to 
throwing Laiamicho, the better reading, out of court, and basing 
the etymology exclusively on the one reading Lamicho. A true 
reconciliation can be effected in only one way. Latamicho must 
be regarded as the earlier, Lamicho as the later form. The 
_ phonetic change involved is the loss of the semi-vowel 7 in 
intervocalic position. In Old High German an intervocalic j 
is preserved not infrequently, if the preceding vowel is long; it 
tended to vanish even in this position, however. There is some 
evidence that a similar situation existed in Langobardish, which, 
after all, is in many important respects a High German dialect.?* 


® Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir adltere deutsche Geschichtskunde 
V 68. 
7° Bruckner, pp. 44, 275. 


11 Bruckner, p. 156. ** Bruckner, p. 135. 
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We may thus postulate a long vowel before the j and a sound- 
change Lajamicho > Lamicho. But the Germanic lama, if it 
existed, had a short stem-vowel,?* while the Romanic Jama is of 
course to be excluded in any case. Paulus’s etymology, there- 
fore, cannot be right. 

What is the true etymology of the name? Ldajamicho seems 
to be a diminutive of *Zajamo, formed by the addition of a 
familiar suffix, the Langobardish equivalent of English -ca, 
Icelandic -ki. The name *Ldjamo, in turn, is obviously com- 
pound ; with it may be compared the extant Langobardish name 
Agimo.* The two names have in common a second element -mo. 
The first element of *Zdjamo seems to be an extended base 
*]a-ja-. What did this base mean? The simple base */a- 
probably occurred in West Germanic, in a verb *lajan ‘ bark, 
revile Gothic latan ‘revile.’ Cf. Icelandic ‘scold.’ The 
same base with suffixal -m appears in Old Icelandic lémingr 
‘lemming,’ which according to Torp originally meant ‘ barker.’ ** 
The extended base, compounded with -m, presumably meant 
much the same thing. The name *Ldjamo, then, probably 
means ‘barker,’ that is, ‘dog,’ for dogs are the barkers par 
excellence. And the extant diminutive form Ldjamicho means 
‘little dog.’ We thus have to do here with a nickname; the 
true name of the hero has not survived to us. 

The imperative of our West Germanic verb */aéjan would 
doubtless be */a1 > *lai. This survives, perhaps, in the Old 
English ejaculation la. The New English Dictionary gives no 
etymology for la. The editors by their silence seem to agree 
with Skeat, who tells us that the word is “ a natural interjection, 
to call attention.” But since Skeat compares it with the Latin 
la-trare ‘to bark,’?*® we have some support from him in con- 
necting 14 with a West Germanic *lajan ‘to bark, revile.’ The 
semantic development is parallel to that of Modern English 
damn, which in the imperative has come to be a simple ejacula- 
tion, almost or quite as meaningless as an Oh! The Modern 


18 Bruckner, p. 183. 

14 Bruckner, p. 218. 

15 Nynorsk Etymol. Ordbok sv. Lemende; cf. R. Much, ZfdA LVII 153, 
and (for IE material) Uhlenbeck, Htymol. Wb. der gotischen Sprache 


sv. laian. 
16'W. W. Skeat, An Htymol. Dict. of the English Language sv. lo. 
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English Jo ‘look’ is probably not derived from the Old English 
ejaculation, in spite of the phonetic correspondence. 

Is the nickname ‘ dog’ appropriate to a king of the Lango- 
bards? There can be no doubt of its appropriateness, in view 
of the researches of R. Much, who has made it appear altogether 
probable that the Langobards were the Hundingas (i. e., ‘ dog’s 
sons’) of Widsith, and that the feud between Wulfings and 
Hundings of which we learn in the Hdda was a feud between 
Wulfings and Langobards.** The Northern monuments have 
given us some account of this feud, from the point of view of 
the Wulfings. Paulus, I think, is telling us of the same feud 
in his story of Lamicho, but he tells the tale, of course, from 
the viewpoint of the Hundings. 

Paulus gives the name Vulgares to the opponents of the 
Langobards. This of course means the Bulgars, but Paulus is 
clearly wrong here, since the Bulgars did not appear in Europe 
until 479 a.p.,1* whereas Agelmund and Lamicho flourished 
circa 400 at latest, as we have seen. When Paulus says Vulgares, 
then, he is obviously interpreting some other name. In 1889, 
R. Much took up and elaborated an earlier conjecture of K. 
Miillenhoff’s that Vulgares here stands for the Huns.’® But we 
have no evidence that the Langobards ever waged war with the 
Huns (much less the Bulgars), and if they ever had, one would 
expect the Hunnish name to maintain itself in the Langobardish 
tradition concerning such a war. I wish to venture an entirely 
different explanation of the Vulgares of Paulus. We know that 
the Wulfings, the ‘wolf’s sons,’ were the great rivals of the Lango- 
bards in their early history. Now the name Wulfing can be made 
into a contemptuous epithet by putting it into the feminine: 
*Wulging ‘son of a she-wolf.’ Compare Icelandic ylgr ‘ she- 
wolf’ and note the English phrase son of a bitch. If in the 
Langobardish tradition the name of their opponents had been ~ 
handed down in this contemptuous form, what would Paulus 
make of it? Since he wrote in Latin, he would Latinize the 
name, of course, and since he was writing a history, he would 


17 ZfdA LVII 160f., LXI 109 f., LXII 120 ff. 

18 Joannes Antiochenus 211.4 (Frag. Hist. Graecorum edd. C. and T. 
Miiller IV 619) ; cf. Hodgkin III 121. 

19 ZfdA XXXII 9 fi. 
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seek to identify the tribe with some tribe whose historical ex- 
istence was otherwise attested. In other words, he would act 
much as historians act today, when they deal with such mate- 
rial. Now the name would presumably appear in Langobardish 
tradition as *Vulgingas, where Vulg- is the base, -ing- the suffix 
and -as the ending.” Of all the tribal names which have come 
down to us from the early Middle Ages, the name Vulgares, and 
that name only, bears any resemblance to our *Vulgingas. We 
might well expect it of Paulus, then, to make the identification, 
and to substitute the “pure” Latin form in place of what he 
would consider the corrupt popular form! Indeed, we may go 
further. Vulgares can be analyzed as Vulg-ar-es. Here base 
and ending correspond neatly enough to base and ending of 
*Vulgingas, while -ar- might readily be identified with the | 
Germanic suffix -(v)ar-, widely used in tribal names, and capa- 
ble, like -ing-, of interpretation in the vague sense ‘ people..—We 
may compare the following story from the Hdda: Helgi the 
Wulfing, after doing a little spying at the court of his enemy, 
king Hunding, takes refuge with his foster-father Hagall. But 


Hundingr konungr sendi menn til Hagals at leita Helga. 
En Helgi matti eigi fordaz annan veg, en tok kledi ambéttar 
ok gekk at mala.”* 


And a little further on, in the verse, Helgi is called Yifinga 
man ‘maid of the Wulfings.’ Evidently the Hundings had 
some excuse for giving to their opponent a feminine epithet. 
Before entering upon a comparison of the relevant Northern 
monuments with the Langobardish story of Lamicho, it is de- 
sirable to compare these monuments with one another, and to 
reconstruct, so far as possible, the primitive Scandian version 
of the wars between Hunding and Wulfing. In essaying this 
task I build, of course, on the researches of many predecessors. . 
I may mention in particular Sophus Bugge’s epoch-making 
book, The Home of the Eddic Poems, and Rudolph Much’s im- 
portant essays in vols. LVII and LXI of the Zeitschrift fir 
deutsches Altertum. In the following I will present in a con- 
tinuous narrative, and in highly condensed form, the material, 


20 For the ending -as see Bruckner, p. 179. 
Helgakvita Hundingsbana 2. 
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the argument and the conclusion. The reader, unless he is at 
home already in the monuments under discussion, is urged to 
go to them for the full account; lack of space alone would pre- 
vent me from reproducing them here! 

Three characters named Helgi appear in the Helgakvidur: 
Helgi Hjorvardsson, Helgi Hundingsbani and Helgi Hadding- 
jaskati. The last is barely mentioned, however, and we hardly 
know enough about him to take him into account here. The 
three Helgis, and their respective mistresses Svava, Sigrin and 
Kara, are said to be successive incarnations of the same pair of 
lovers, and are thus identified, after a fashion, by the author 
(or authors) of the prose parts of the Helgakvidur. The char- 
acters in the Helgakvida Hjérvardssonar (abbreviated HHv) 
that concern us are as follows: 


Iémundr Svafnir 
Athi Eylimi Alfhildr m. Hjorvar6r m. Sigrlinn Hrddmarr 
Svava Hedinn Helgi Alfr 


According to the story, king Hjérvar6r at Glasislundi had three 
wives; by one of them, Alfhildr, he had a son, Hedinn. He 
heard of the beauty of Sigrlinn, daughter of king Svafnir of 
Svavaland, and desired her as a fourth wife. He sent his re- 
tainer Atli, son of I6mundr, to ask Svafnir for the hand of 
Sigrlinn. Atli’s mission was unsuccessful, however; Svafnir 
rejected the suit of Hjérvardr. The king thereupon decided to 
go himself to Svavaland, accompanied by Atli and, apparently, 
a force of men. When he arrived he found that another (re- 
jected) suitor of Sigrlinn’s, HréSmarr by name, had arrived 
before him, on the same errand. Hrddmarr had killed Svafnir 
and devastated Svavaland, but since Sigrlinn was well hidden 
he had not found her. Atli found and captured Sigrlinn for 
his lord, however, and Hjérvardr went back home with her in 
triumph. She bore him a son, Helgi, who fell in love with a 
valkyrja, Svava, daughter of Eylimi. Svava gave him a sword, 
and helped him in battle. Helgi, in an expedition to avenge 
the slaying of his grandfather Svafnir, killed HréSmarr, but 
was later killed by Hrédmarr’s son Alfr. In Helgi’s absence 
his brother Hedinn, through the curse of a troll-woman, made a 
vow to win for himself Sv4va, his brother’s betrothed. He had 
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hardly made the vow before he repented of it, and, seeking his 
brother out, confided to him what he had done. Helgi, who 
knew he was fey, consoled Hedinn, and then went off to his 
fatal duel with Alfr. Hedinn swore to avenge Helgi, but we 
are not informed whether he did so, or whether he finally won 
Svava. 

The persons that concern us in the two Helgakvidur Hund- 
ingsbana (abbreviated HH 1 and HH 2) are as follows: 
Sigmundr son of Voélsungr, Sinfjotli Sigmundarson, Helgi 
Sigmundarson by Borghildr; Hogni and his children Sigrin, 
Bragi, Dagr; Hundingr and his sons Eyjélfr, Alfr, Hjorvar®r, 
Havarér (and Hemingr) ; Granmarr and his sons Hodbroddr, 
Guémundr, Starkadr. According to the story, Helgi kills king 
Hundingr of Hundland after certain vicissitudes. He also slays 
four sons of king Hundingr in a second battle, after refusing 
them wergeld for their father and thus forcing them to attack 
him. According to HH 17 he slays all the sons of Hundingr, 
but HH 2 mentions a son, Hemingr, who is not reported as 
slain in either kvida. He meets the valkyrja Sigrin, who tells 
him that her father has pledged her hand to Hodbroddr, and 
begs him to save her from this unwelcome suitor. The pair 
betroth themselves to each other. A battle follows between 
Helgi and the combined forces of Hégni and the sons of Gran- 
marr. Helgi wins the fight; Hégni, his son Bragi, and all the 
sons of Granmarr, fall. Helgi later meets his death at the 
hands of Dagr, who thus avenges the slaying of his father 
Hogni. 

From the prose piece, Fra dauda Sinfjétla, we glean a little 
more information. Besides Sinfjotli himself, the following are 


mentioned in the piece: 
Volsungr EKylimi Hjalprekr 
Borghildr m. Sigmundr m. Hjoérdis m. Alfr, 
Helgi, Hamundr Sigurér 


We learn nothing about Helgi, apart from the names of his 
father and mother, Sigmundr and Borghildr. We are told 
that Sigmundr fell in battle against the sons of Hundingr, and 
that his second wife Hjordis thereupon married a certain Alfr, 
son of Hjalprekr. From the Reginsmdl we learn that Lyngvi, 
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son of Hundingr, was the slayer of Sigmundr, and that Si- 
gurér avenged his father’s death by slaying Lyngvi and his 
brothers. 
The Sérlapatir gives us the following genealogical infor- 
mation : 
Heiérekr wlfhamr 
Halfdan Hjorvardr 
Hogni m. Hervor Hjarrandi 
Hildr Hedinn 
carried off by 


From other sources we know that Heidrekr tlfhamr (or ulf- 
hedinn) was the son of Guémundr 4 Glasisvéllum. Halfdan 
and his son Hégni are represented as kings of Denmark; Hjar- 
randi, as king of Serkland (i. e., Africa). Hedinn and Hoégni 
act much like their namesakes in the Helgakvidur, with the 
difference, of course, that no Helgi figures in the tale, which 
is the familiar story of the Hjadningavig. This story also 
appears in Snorri,?? where the name of Hégni’s kingdom is not 
given, and in Saxo,?* who says Hogni was king of Jutland. To 
be compared, further, are Ségubrot IV and V, and the Ynglinga- 
saga secs. 37 ff. The genealogies there given are as follows: 


Sdgubrot V Ynglingasaga Sdgubrot IV 

Hildibrandr 

Hildir, Hildr Hildir, Hildr m. Granmarr — Granmarr 
Hildiguér m. Hjérvarér = Harvaroér ylfingr 


Hildibrandr is king of Reidgotaland. The Hogni of the Yng- 
linga rules East Gautland. Granmarr’s realm is Sudrmanna- 
land according to the Ynglinga, Hast Gautland according to 
Ségubrot IV. Hjorvardr is represented as a “sea-king.” He 
goes by the epithet Ylfingr, but Hildiguér in her toast, Allir 
heilir Yifingar at Hrélfs minm kraka, seems to identify Ylfings 
and Skjéldungs. Yet we need not assume that Hjorvardr was 
actually a Skjoldung.2* Granmarr and Hjérvar6ér were burned 
to death, in their hall, by king Ingjaldr of Sweden, who made 


22 Skdldskaparmdl cap. 49. 
28 Gesta Danorum, Book V, ed. Holder, pp. 158 ff. 
*%*See my Literary History of Hamlet, I 104. 
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a surprise attack on them one night. According to Sdgubrot 
IV, Harvardr’s son Hjormundr eventually became king of 
East Gautland. 

Saxo identifies Helgi Hundingsbani with Helgi the Danish 
prince, of the Scylding or Skjoldung race. His opponent 
Hunding appears as son of the Saxon king Syricus. Helgi first 
defeats this Hunding, then challenges him to a duel and slays 
him. But Saxo knows also a king of Sweden named Hunding. 
This king is represented as a close friend of the Danish king 
Hading. The death of Hunding takes place in a curious fashion. 
False news arrives of the death of Hading. In honor of his 
friend, Hunding prepares a wake, but unluckily falls into a vat 
of beer and drowns. When Hading hears of this, he hangs 
himself rather than outlive his friend. Hunding leaves a son, 
Regner, whose career is strikingly parallel to that of Helgi 
Hundingsbani, as told in the Helgakvidur. In fact, one may 
go so far as to say that Regner is simply Helgi under another 
name. Regner in turn leaves a son, Hothbrod, who conquers 
Denmark. But Helgi frees his country from its foreign domi- 
nation, and in a naval battle defeats and slays Hothbrod. 

Students of this material are agreed that we must reckon 
with at least three distinct tales: the story of Hildr, the story 
of Helgi and the story of the Volsungs. The first goes back 
(since Hedinn seems to have been a Wulfing) to warfare be- 
tween the Wulfings, who lived in Pomerania, and their neigh- 
bors to the east, the Rugians, who lived at the mouth of the 
Vistula. The second goes back to warfare between the Wul- 
fings and their neighbors to the west, the Langobards (of whom 
the Headobards of Beowulf are a branch). The third is a 
Frankish story that has no proper connexion with either Wul- 
fings or Hundings. The confusion of these three tales was 
probably due, in some measure at least, to resemblances in plot, 
though other factors, of course, were at work as well. 

Let us first examine the story of Hildr. Her father is called 
Hogni everywhere except in Ségubrot V, where his name is 
Hildibrandr. His kingdom is variously located; the localiza- 
tions may be tabulated thus: 


Widsith + Jordanes mouth of Vistula 
Sdgubrot V Reidgotaland 


— To © 
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Saxo Jutland 

Snorri’s Hdda not named, but apparently West Gautland 
Ynglingasaga East Gautland 

Sorlapatir Denmark 


I have elsewhere shown ®> that Reidgotaland was originally the 
land of the Gauts, but that from a very early date the name was 
applied also to the old home of the Goths by the Vistula. The 
same name was also in use for Jutland; it was brought thither 
by the Gauts who settled there after the overthrow of the Gaut- 
ish kingdom by the Swedes. The localizations listed above 
thus hang together perfectly. Hoégni properly belonged in the 
Vistula region, whence his localization in ReiSgotaland, the 
only Germanic kingdom in those parts which survived the mi- 
gration period. But since the name was often used for Gaut- 
land and Jutland, Hogni might easily be transferred, by tradi- 
tion, to either of these regions. And since Jutland was even- 
tually incorporated in Denmark, its sovereign would be subject 
to interpretation as a Danish king. All the localizations are 
thus easily explicable on a single hypothesis, viz., that Hogni, 
originally and properly king of the Rugians, came to be thought 
of, in Scandian tradition, as king of the neighboring ReiSgota- 
land. 

The story of Hildr is told in full only in Saxo, Snorri and 
the Sérlapattr. The chief characters are Hogni, his daughter 
Hildr and Hildr’s lover Hedinn. Snorri represents Hedinn 
as kidnapping Hildr while her father is away from home. 
Hégni pursues and finally overtakes the pair. They try their 
best to effect a reconciliation with Hégni, but he repulses them 
harshly and fights it out with Hedinn. The battle lasts all 
day. During the night Hildr by her magic revives the dead, 
and the next day the fight is renewed. This continues indefi- 
nitely, and according to Snorri it will continue to the end of 
the world. Snorri gives a matter-of-fact account, with little 
motivation, though one gathers that Hildr is a willing captive. 
Saxo and the Sérlapattr give essentially the same story, but 
their tone is decidedly different. Saxo makes Hildr and He- 
Sinn fall in love with each other through mere hearsay, before 


25 King Alfred’s Geats, printed in Modern Language Review XX 1-11. 
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their first meeting! No kidnapping takes place; in fact, He- 
Sinn is a blameless hero. The blame is put on certain sland- 
erers, who make Hogni believe that HeSinn seduced his daughter 
before their betrothal. Héogni himself is pictured as an honor- 
able, even a generous man, although his folly in believing the 
slanders is emphasized. He is defeated in his first encounter 
with HeGinn. In his second (a duel) he wins, but generously 
spares Hedinn’s life, out of pity for his youth and beauty. In 
his third encounter with Hedinn, seven years later, he slays his 
opponent, but only at the cost of his own life. Saxo mentions 
Hildr’s resuscitation of the dead, and explains that she did this 
out of longing for her lover. Great is the contrast between 
Saxo and the Sérlapattr. This monument makes HeSinn’s 
deeds even more evil than they appear in Snorri. Nevertheless 
we are able to sympathize with Hedinn, for he is bewitched. 
A wicked sorceress gets him into her power by virtue of a magic 
potion, and all his evil deeds are really hers. When he is re- 
leased from the spell, he does what he can to mend matters— 
but it is too late. H6gni is portrayed very sympathetically. 
He is just and generous throughout. The friendship between 
Hogni and Hedinn is emphasized. They are represented as 
swearing brotherhood to each other, and the breaking of this 
brotherly relationship is the central tragedy of the saga. He- 
Sinn’s murder of Hervér, Hoégni’s wife, is the crime which 
Ho6gni cannot forgive, and for that one can hardly blame him. 

It is well known that the Hildr story influenced the authors 
of the Helgakvidur, but the extent of its influence was even 
greater than has been generally supposed. Let us first examine 
HHv and see what we find, Here Hedinn appears as brother of 
Helgi. Through the arts of a wicked sorceress he is forced to 
make a vow to win for himself Helgi’s mistress, Svava. As in 
the Sérlafdtir, HeSinn repents bitterly as soon as the sorceress 
removes her spell, and makes what amends he can. The Helgi 
of HHv stands for the Hoégni of the other story, of course, and 
Svava corresponds to Hildr. The situation differs in that 
Helgi is the lover, not the father of Svava, and the plot develops 
differently because Helgi shows himself as eager as Hedinn to 
become reconciled. Nevertheless, Helgi’s fight with Alfr may be 
taken as a substitute for the fight with Hedinn that the paral- 
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lel with the Hildr story demands. Moreover, the half-brother- 
hood of Helgi and He®dinn is parallel to the sworn brotherhood 
of Hégni and Hedinn. Finally, Svava as a valkyrja has obvious 
points of resemblance to Hildr, who likewise is a woman of 
supernatural powers. The particular version of the Hildr story 
used by the author of HHv was obviously a version close to the 
Sérlapattr. 

In the HH the influence of the Hildr story is even more 
important, and here a version close to that of Saxo was used. 
Hogni appears in person, with a daughter called Sigrin, the 
representative of Hildr. Helgi stands for Hedinn. Hogni is 
a rather colorless figure in the HH. He is simply the instru- 
ment of Hodbroddr, the rival suitor and true villain of the 
piece. As in many a story of this kind, the rival is the father’s 
favorite, the hero the daughter’s. Hodbroddr takes the place 
of the slanderers of Saxo, who influenced Hoégni to action con- 
trary to his own interests and to his daughter’s wishes. Sigrin 
reminds one of Saxo’s Hildr by her passionate love for Helgi: 
she loved him before she ever saw him, and she had a passionate 
love-scene with him, in the barrow, after his death. Like the 
Svava of HH», she is a valkyrja. Hogni and Helgi fight over 
Sigrin much as Hoégni and He®Sinn fight over Hildr, although 
the nightly resuscitation of the dead survives only in the scene 
at Helgi’s barrow. The kidnapping does not appear, any more 
than it does in Saxo. Corresponding to the three encounters 
between Hogni and He®inn, we have (1) the battle of Freka- 
stein, in which Hoégni and his son Bragi are killed by Helgi; 
(2) the encounter between Helgi and Dagr (son of Hégni), 
in which Dagr is spared; (3) the slaying of Helgi by Dagr, some 
years later. Here the victory and the generosity have been 
transferred from opponent to hero, in the second encounter, and 
the Hégni of Saxo is represented by both Hégni and his son 
Dagr, but the relationship is astonishingly close nevertheless. 
Note in particular the lapse of time between the second and the 
third encounter, and the emphasis in both Saxo and HH on the 
evil fruits of generosity. The oath of loyalty which Dagr took 
to Helgi is only slightly reminiscent of the brotherhood-in-arms 
mentioned by Saxo. Perhaps Hedinn swore to be loyal in a 
pre-Saxonian version of the second encounter. In Saxo, Hogni 
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and He@inn kill each other. In HH, where Hogni has been 
split up into father and son, Helgi kills the father and is killed 
by the son. 

HH 2 does not stand alone in giving Hégniason. We have 
seen that he has a son, Hildir by name, in the Ynglinga, and 
his doublet Hildibrandr has a son Hildir in Sdgubrot V. This 
fragment is too short to give us much information, but one 
thing is clear: the son, not the father, is to make the trouble 
for Hildr (although here he will simply be carrying out his 
father’s instructions). Similarly, Dagr, not Hoégni, is the one 
who brings Sigrin to grief, and in so doing he was reluctantly 
carrying out what he evidently thought to be his dead father’s 
wishes. In the Ynglinga we find a Hildr Hognadottir who is 
not betrothed to Granmarr’s son (like Sigrin in HH) but 
married to Granmarr himself. This gives us a hint as to the 
course of events in Sogubrot V, where Hildir is instructed by 
his father to marry Hildr his sister langt ¢ brott. Other con- 
jectures might be advanced, but the material is too meager to 
give a good basis for them. Suffice it to say that the story of 
Hildr seems to have had a considerable growth in directions 
only hinted at in the versions extant. 

The Granmarr of the HH properly belongs among the dwarfs, 
or, more accurately, among the elves.*° He is from Svarins- 
haugr, a hill which according to Snorri *” was the original home 
of certain dwarfs (whom he names). ‘The elves lived inside the 
hill, be it understood. In the Voluspa this hill is called salar 
steinn®® presumably because of Granmarr’s palace inside it. 
The name Granmarr ‘ beard-famous one’ is likewise appropriate 
to a dwarf or elf; these beings, as is well known, made up for 
their small size by growing inordinately long beards. The 
fairy hill or elf-mound is a familiar localization of the earthly 
paradise, over which Granmarr no doubt originally ruled. Fur- 
ther evidence is afforded by Granmarr’s relation to Gudmundr. 
The two are represented as father and son, and since their 
names alliterate the connexion may be ancient. Now the name 
Gudmundr, as Much has amply established, has definite associa- 
tions with an earthly elysium, the so-called Glasisvellir. Gran- 


26 See my discussion, Literary History of Hamlet I 40. 
27 Gylfaginning XIV. 28 Strophe 14, line 3. 
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marr and Guémundr, then, as father and son, go very appro- 
priately together. Moreover, we have other indications of a 
connexion between Granmarr and the Gudmundings. The 
Granmarr of the Ynglingasaga is married to Hildr Hoégna- 
déttir. But Hoégni’s wife was Hervér of the Guémunding 
family, if we follow the Sérlapattr. Again, Hjorvarér ylfingr 
marries Granmarr’s daughter Hildiguér. But according to the 
Sérlapattr Hervor’s father was Hjorvardr, and this Hjorvar6r 
certainly might have called himself “ ylfingr,” since his father’s 
by-name was Ulfhamr. The various monuments do not agree, 
cbviously, on the nature of the relationships. But just as obvi- 
ously they do agree on the existence of relationships between 
Granmarr and the Guémundings. Granmarr cannot have been 
both great-grandfather, father-in-law and grandson-in-law of 
Hjorvarér ylfingr, but the evidence may lead us to conclude 
that the two were probably related in some way! 

But there was another tradition about Granmarr. By virtue 
of his name he could easily be connected with the Bards 
(whether Lango- or Heado-). What name, indeed, could be 
more appropriate for a Bard than ‘the beard-famous one’? 
Granmarr’s seat, moreover, Svarinshaugr, is to be located in 
old Bardish territory.2® It is not surprising, then, to find 
Granmarr as father to Hodbroddr, the poetic representative of 
the Bards, or to Starkadr, the famous old Bardish warrior. But 
the presence of Gudmundr as the third brother is due to a fusion 
of the two traditions. 

Let us now address ourselves to the task of separating the 
story of Helgi from the story of the Vélsungs. Helgi Hund- 
ingsbani is represented as son of Sigmundr and Borghildr. 
But this is obviously wrong. Helgi is no Vélsung, and hence 
is out of place as son of Sigmundr. Likewise Borghildr is no 
proper mother for Helgi. As a character she belongs in the 
story of Sinfjotli and so with the Volsungs, while her name, 
according to Bugge, is to be derived from the Hildburg of the 
Wolfdietrich saga. Who was Helgi’s mother? It has often been 
pointed out that Sigrlinn and Hjérdis have changed places. 
Sigrlinn corresponds to the German Sigelint, wife of Sigmundr. 


2° See S. Bugge, Home of the Eddic Poems, p. 137. 
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But if Sigrlinn ought to be wife of Sigmundr and mother of 
Sigurér, then presumably Hjérdis ought to be wife of Hjér- 
varér and mother of Helgi. This of course identifies our two 
Helgis at once. And the Eylimi of HHv cam now no longer 
be kept apart from Eylimi the father of Hjordis. Hence Svava 
must seek a new father, and she finds him in king Svafnir of 
Sv4valand, where she obviously belongs. But if Much is right, 
Sigrin’s epithet fré Sefafjéllum refers to the land of the Sem- 
nones, the Svebi par excellence, and Sigrin too comes from 
Svavaland. The two valkyrjur thus become identical, like their 
lovers the two Helgis. Finally, the Hundings obviously have 
no business in the Vélsunga. Their feud is with the Wulfings; 
more particularly, with Helgi Hundingsbani. They probably 
made their way into the story of the Voélsungs along with their 
victim Eylimi and his daughter.*° If so, the Hrédmarr that 
the first Helgi killed to avenge his grandfather is probably con- 
nected with the Hundingr that the second Helgi killed for no 
reason that is apparent (note that both HréSmarr and Hundingr 
have a son Alfr, and that Lyngvi Hundingsson’s suit, like 
Hrédmarr’s, is rejected). 

Helgi’s family, then, is that of Hjérvardr at Glasislundi. 
But this character can hardly be separated from Hjorvar6r son 
of Heidrekr wlfhamr and grandson of Guémundr 4 Glasis- 
vollum. Helgi thus probably inherited his epithet “ ylfingr” 
from his father, who in turn owed it to his father’s ability to 
shift into the shape of a wolf (whence his nickname “ ulf- 
hamr”). The Wulfing tribe presumably got its name from 
this epithet, properly applicable, at first, perhaps, only to mem- 
bers of the royal family, but easily extended. The royal seat 
‘at the amber grove’ or ‘on the amber fields’ probably points 
to a time when the Wulfings (who lived on the Pomeranian 
coast) participated in the amber trade and profited by it. Such 
nomenclature, however, could easily be given a mythical inter- 
pretation, the fields or groves of amber being put in an earthly 
paradise, and such an interpretation seems in fact to have been 
made from an early date. 


*°For Eylimi as victim of the Hundingssynir, see the Reginsmél, 
strophe 15. 
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The story of Helgi properly begins with the story of Helgi’s 
father Hjorvarér alias Sigmundr. Here the point of primary 
interest is the manner of the father’s death. From the story 
of the Volsungs we learn that Sigmundr, together with his 
father-in-law Eylimi, fell at the hands of Lyngvi son of Hund- 
ingr. Before the fusion of the Helgasaga with the Vélsunga- 
saga this story was doubtless told, not of Sigmundr, but of 
Hjorvarér. We may compare the account in the Ynglingasaga, 
where Hjérvarér ylfingr, together with his father-in-law Gran- 
marr, fell at the hands of Ingjaldr. This Ingjaldr is identified 
with the Swedish king of that name, it is true, but from the 
Beowulf we know that Ingeld is a Bardish royal name, and the 
story seems to be a fragment of a version of the wars between 
the Wulfings and the Hundings (Bards). In HHv Hjorvaror 
himself escapes, though his father-in-law falls. His safety per- 
haps grew out of the mythical characteristics which he had 
acquired ; a ruler of an earthly elysium could hardly be made 
to die! Bugge has pointed out another factor, viz., the influ- 
ence of certain Frankish stories on the Northern episode, an 
influence which shifted the emphasis to Hjérvardr’s wooing. 
The primitive form of the episode probably ran somewhat as 
follows: King Hjérvarér the Wulfing and his father-in-law 
Eylimi (Granmarr) are slain in battle with the Hundings 
(Bards), who win a great victory and conquer the whole land 
of the Wulfings. The leader of the Hundings seems to have had 
various names in the various versions: Ingjaldr, Hundingr, 
Hré6marr, Lyngvi, the Hundingssynir. The original kingsbane 
was probably Lyngvi, as we shall see. 

Between the first and second episodes we must suppose an 
interval of many years. During this time the hero, Helgi, is 
growing up. From the HH it is clear that Helgi grew up in 
obscurity. The country was incorporated in the domains of the 
Hundings. Much conjectures that Helgi’s mother had fallen 
into the hands of the Bardish king. Certainly Helgi was in 
the power of his enemy throughout his boyhood, as is to be seen 
from the opening of HH 2. From the statement in the prose 
of HHv that Helgi sat 4 haugi one may iegitimately infer that 
the hero was given the menial task of minding cattle. The in- 
ference derives support from the Saxonian story of Regner 
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(= Helgi), for Regner too appears as a herdsboy. One may 
cite also the following verses from HH 1 (strophe 5): 


Hitt var at angri Yifinga ni6 
ok peiri meyju er munud feeddi. 


These lines look like a fragment of some version in which 
Helgi’s father was slain by an enemy just after his son’s birth 
(or even before his birth), as Sigmundr was slain in the Vol- 
sungasaga. One may conjecture that mother and child fell into 
the hands of the conqueror, in whose court Helgi was brought 
up as a menial, 

In the second episode Helgi avenges the slaying of his father 
and his maternal grandfather. Our accounts of his vengeance 
are all brief. According to HHv he led an expedition against 
Hrédmarr and slew him. The Reginsmdl tells us how Si- 
guror (i. e., Helgi) fought a great battle against Lyngvi Hund- 
ingsson and his brothers, and defeated them. lLyngvi was cap- 
tured alive, and was put to death by torture (the blood-eagle 
was cut on him). In the HH we learn that Helgi killed 
Hundingr, and that later, after refusing wergeld to the Hund- 
ingssynir, he defeated and slew them in battle. The defeat of 
the Hundings seems to have been decisive. ‘The division of the 
struggle into two parts—the slaying of Hundingr and the over- 
throw of the Hundingssynir—is worthy of special notice. 

The third episode is devoted to Helgi’s rape of Sigrin. Rape 
is the right word, for he won the lady by force, willing though 
she was to become his bride. This episode has been so greatly 
affected by the Hildr story that it is hard to determine its origi- 
nal form. In view of the presence of Bardish antagonists like 
Hodbroddr and Starkadr, however, we must conclude that the 
rape was part of the struggle with the Hundings. And if 
Helgi killed his bride’s father in the original tale, we can under- 
stand how the Hildr story gained entry: in both tales the bride 
has to face the same tragic situation. On the other hand, the 
romantic motivation (rival suitor, favored by the lady’s father; 
hero favored by the lady) can hardly be primitive, and certainly 
must be discarded if the father was originally a Hunding along 
with the hero’s other opponents in the rape. Not that we need 
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eliminate love from the primitive story. The herdsboy of King 
Hundingr may well have fallen in love with the king’s daughter, 
and she with him; certain details in the Helgakvidur seem to 
point in that direction, indeed. But the root of the matter is 
necessarily the feud between Wulfing and Hunding, and the 
present episode must go back to that feud along with the rest 
of the Helgasaga. The rape of Sigrin, then, was originally in- 
cluded in episode two, as given above. Helgi carried off the 
daughter of Hundingr as part of his scheme of vengeance. His 
first stroke was his slaying of the father and his rape of the 
daughter. His second stroke was his overthrow of the sons, 
who sought in vain to avenge their father’s death. 

The fourth and last episode records the fall of Helgi at the 
hands of the avenger. This avenger was naturally a son of the 
king whom Helgi had slain: in HHv, Alfr son of Hrédmarr; 
in HH 2, Dagr son of Hégni. We have seen that the name 
Hogni came in through contamination with the Hildr story. 
The name of Hégni’s avenger, too, is late, as Much has pointed 
out. Nor have we any evidence that Hrédmarr and Alfr are 
names that go back to the primitive form of the tale; they are 
stock heroic names, with nothing to bind them specifically to 
our story. The name Lyngvi, on the other hand, is highly 
characteristic and deserves careful examination. I think it can 
be equated with the Langobardish Laiamicho. The Northern 
equivalent of Latamicho would develop through *Ldaim- and 
*Lavm- to *Leimke, whence, with shortening and assimilation, 
to *Lenke. Since the n of *Lenke was velar, not dental, the 
native sprachgefthl would dictate a (phonetically sound) analy- 
sis of the name into a stem *Zeng- and a diminutive suffix ke. 
Alongside the diminutive *Zenke, then, might readily appear 
an undiminished *Zenge (where the -e is an ordinary weak 
ending, added to the abstracted stem *Leng-). This *Lenge 
would be considered the original and proper name, whereas 
*Lenke would be looked upon as only a diminutive. By a regu- 
lar phonetic process *Lenge would become *Linge in the fre- 
quent formula *Lenge Hundingsson, where Hund- was the sig- 
nificant syllable and consequently would take the main stress.** 


51 See A. Heusler, Altislindisches Hlementarbuch?, § 117. 
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Finally, by popular etymology *Zinge would be associated with 
the word *lingua > lyng ‘ling,’ whence the extant forms Lyngut 
(Reginsmal) and Lyngi (Vélsungasaga). 

If Lyngvi really was the same person as the Lamissio of 
Paulus, he surely, in the primitive tale, avenged on Helgi the 
death of his father Hundingr, even as Lamissio avenged on the 
Vulgares the death of his foster-father Agelmund. But in 
that case, of course, we must assume that the Northern monu- 
ments have departed from the original story when they repre- 
sent Sigur6r as slaying Lyngvi. This point cannot be settled 
until we have returned to Paulus, for a time, and to Paulus, 
accordingly, let us return. The story which he tells, though 
doubtless closer to history than that preserved in the North, 
nevertheless cannot safely be taken as so much gospel. The 
Amazons in particular are obviously an interpretatio Romana. 
We cannot be quite sure what stood in their place in Paulus’s 
source, but in view of Helgi’s woman’s clothes, his feminine 
epithet Y/finga man and the valkyrjur who aided him in all his 
incarnations, we have a right to suspect that the Amazons were 
merely the Wulfings in disguise. Paulus seems to have used 
two sources in compiling his story of Lamissio. One of these 
sources dealt with the youth of the hero, the other with the 
events immediately preceding and following Lamissio’s acces- 
sion to the throne. The latter source, so far as we can tell, 
was essentially historical. The former, however, bears every sign 
of poetic elaboration and modification, and this in the direction 
of the supernatural. Hence the romantic story of the hero's 
birth, and the equally romantic account of his fight with the 
leader of the Amazons. The birth story clearly grew out of the 
hero’s name (or rather nickname), which, as we have seen, 
means ‘dog.’ Similarly, the Amazons seem to be a poetic modi- 
fication of the enemies of the Bards. These enemies, the Wul- 
fings, might be called Wulgings, i.e., she-wolf’s sons, or, more 
simply, she-wolves. And by a romantic or mythical develop- 
ment these human she-wolves might be turned into a race of 
valkyrjur or Amazons. Hence Paulus, while he is following 
one source, uses the term Amazons to denote the enemies of the 
Langobards; when he uses his other source, he calls these same 
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enemies Vulgares. The primitive (as distinguished from the 
Pauline) Langobardish story may therefore be summarized: 


1) Agelmund, king of the Langobards (— Hundings), 
overruns the kingdom of the Wulgings; in the battle which 
decides the issue, Laiamicho, the young son (or foster-son) 
of Agelmund, slays the king of the Wulgings. The Lango- 
bards (== Hundings) hold for many years the lands thus 
conquered. 

2) The Wulgings rise unexpectedly, slay Agelmund and 
take captive his daughter. They restore the Wulging 
kingdom. 

3) The Langobards (— Hundings), under Laiamicho, 
later attack the Wulgings, to take vengeance, but are badly 
defeated and put to rout. 

4) Finally, through the efforts of Laiamicho, they are 
brought to attack the Wulgings once more, and this time 
win a decisive victory. | 


For comparison I offer a summary of the primitive form of 
the Helgasaga: 


1) The Hundings (= Langobards) overrun the Wulfing 
kingdom ; in the battle which decides the issue, Lyngvi, son 
of the Hunding king, kills Hjorvarér, king of the Wulfings. 
The Hundings hold for many years the lands thus con- 
quered. 

2) Eventually Helgi, son of Hjorvar6r, attacks and kills 
king Hundingr of the Hundings and captures his daughter. 
He restores the Wulfing kingdom. 

3) The Hundings, under Lyngvi, later attack Helgi, but 
are badly beaten and Lyngvi himself is killed. 

4) Finally Helgi falls at the hands of some son of the 
king of the Hundings. Thus the Wulfings are finally over- 
thrown. 


The chief difference in the two accounts lies in the fact that 
Helgi is represented as slaying Lyngvi, while according to the 
Langobardish version Laiamicho survives and wins the final 
victory. Here, I think, the Northern account has departed 
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from the primitive story. Otherwise the parallelism is so close 
that further discussion is hardly needed. 

But we have not exhausted our literary material. There is 
a certain amount of information to be had from the following 
passage in the English poem Widsith: 


11% Eadwine sohte ic ond Elsan, Aagelmund ond Hungar 
ond pba wloncan gedryht Wib-Myrginga. 


Of the names in this passage, Hadwine and #gelmund are to 
be interpreted with certainty as the English equivalents of the 
Audoin and Agelmund of Paulus. Likewise the researches of 
Much have made it certain that the name Myrgingas was a by- 
name of the Langobards, originally used, it would seem, by their 
enemies, as a contemptuous epithet, but later dignified into a 
title of honor, as so often happens with nicknames.** I have 
nothing new to offer on the name Elsa, but I certainly agree 
with Chambers when he says,** “ Coming between Hadwine and 
Ai gelmund, Elsa ought to be the name of a Lombard hero.” * 
There remains Hungar. The name is usually equated with that 
of Attila’s interpreter Onegesius. This interpreter is known to 
us from Priscus and from a passage in the Acta Sanctorum.*® 
Priscus calls him ’Ovnyjows and gives him a brother Sxdrras. 
In the Acta Sanctorum his name appears in the (Latinized) 
Frankish spelling Hunigasius (where the h is unorganic, as 
often, if we may judge from the Greek). From the spellings 
we may conclude that the third vowel in the interpreter’s name 
was a long open ¢. This would be represented in Greek by an », 
of course. Among the Franks the sound would become an 4, in 
accordance with the familiar West Germanic sound-change. The 
neatness of the correspondence between the Greek and Frankish 
spellings forbids emendation to *Hunagaisus, of course, and 
prevents us from taking the name to be Germanic. Moreover, 
the name of the interpreter’s brother is not only un-Germanic 
in itself, but has no formal relation of any kind to the name of 
the interpreter, whether by alliteration or by composition. The 


83 Z7fdA LXII 122 ff., 143 ff. 

*8 Widsith p. 220 note sv. 

*4See my discussion, PULA XL 798, 

*5 Bibliography in Chambers, Widsith pp. 220 f. 
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Germanicism of Onegesius is thus more than doubtful. In my 
opinion Hodgkin was right in supposing that the interpreter of 
Attila was a Hun. The -si- spelling is best interpreted, with 
Hodgkin, as equivalent to Modern English sh, and the name is 
best englished as Onégash. 

But who was Hungar? The position of his name in a passage 
devoted to the Langobards gives us a right to look for him in 
Paulus, and we find him, I think, in Agelmund’s successor 
Lamicho. The Hungar of the text I derive phonetically from 
an earlier *Hundgar ‘dog-spear, *° and find in the name a 
reflexion of the birth-story of Lamicho. The spear which the 
king stuck into the fish-pond, and which the infant hero with 
so opportune an inspiration grasped, here reappears; and as for 
‘ dog,’ the appositeness of that name is by now sufficiently clear. 
The English name of the hero thus reflects the circumstances of 
his birth, even more completely than the name which has come 
down to us through Langobardish tradition. Naturally both are 
nicknames, but they will have to do us, since the true name has 
not survived.—Bruckner points out that the birth-story which 
Paulus attaches to Lamicho appears in Agnellus attached to the 
Langobardish king Aistulf or Astolf.*” He explains the transfer 
as due to the first element ast- ‘ stick’ of the king’s name; this 
name-element was associated with the stick or spear in the story. 
To this the English form of the name affords a good parallel. 

When did Agelmund and Lamicho live? We have seen that 
they could not have flourished later than the beginning of the 
fifth century. But there is nothing to prevent us from making 
them much earlier. Between the dynasties of the Gugings and 
the Lethings a long series of kings may have reigned, for aught 
we know. Paulus and his sources may have closed the gap with- 
out warning us of the fact, or they may have said nothing 
because, like us, they knew nothing. The first king of the 
Langobards, and his immediate successor, were clearly famous in 
story, and their names and deeds were preserved in memory. 
But a long line of inglorious kings may have followed, whose 
very names perished. Indeed, in Elsa we probably have a king 


86 For the OE loss of d between n and g, see K. Biilbring, Altenglisches 
Elementarbuch § 533. 
*7 Bruckner, pp. 23 f. and p. 337. 
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remembered among the English but forgotten by his own people. 
And surely his was not the only name that tradition failed to 
preserve. 

For our chronology, then, we must turn elsewhere. And in 
fact we find a clue in the Northern monuments. These represent 
the wars between Hunding and Wulfing as taking place on the 
Baltic and its hinterland. We must therefore conclude that the 
historical events out of which the stories grew took place before 
the southward migration of the Langobards. The date of this 
migration is itself a matter of dispute, and into this dispute it 
is not my purpose to enter. But if it took place in the latter 
half of the second century, as it may have done,** then the story 
of Agelmund and Lamicho is an old story indeed, perhaps the 
oldest that has come down to us from Germanic antiquity. 


Kemp MALONE. 
JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


88 See Hodgkin V 88 f. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF AUGUSTIOR AS APPLIED TO 
HERCULES AND TO ROMULUS: A NOTE ON 
LIVY I, 7%, 9 AND I, 8, 92 


Livy I, 7%, 9-10: Evander ...... habitum formamque viri 
aliquantum ampliorem augustioremque humana intuens 
rogitat, qui vir esset. Ubi nomen patremque ac patriam 
accepit, “Iove nate, Hercules, salve” inquit; “te mihi 
mater, veridica interpres deum, aucturum caelestium nu- 
merum cecinit tibique aram hic dicatum iri, quam opulen- 
tissima olim in terris gens maximam vocet tuoque ritu 
colat.” 


I, 8, 2: (Romulus) cum cetero habitu se augustiorem, tum 
maxime lictoribus duodecim sumptis fecit. 


The use of augustus (even though it be in the comparative 
degree) by Livy at this point in his narrative does not seem 
accidental. A little further on? (19, 4) Numa’s building of 
the Janus causes a reference to the first closing of it by Caesar 


Augustus. This dates the writing of Book I between 27 B.C. 
when the title Augustus was taken, and 25 B.C. when the 
Janus was closed a second time. So the title was very new. 


‘Professor Lily Ross Taylor, in her admirable article “Livy and 
the Name Augustus,” 0. R. 32 (1918), pp. 158-161, has handled a good 
deal of the same material, as of course every one must who deals with 
the title Augustus. She does not, however, refer to the Romulus pas- 
sage, Livy I, 8, 2. It is the object of my paper to point out just this 
collocation of Hercules and Romulus, two prototypes of Augustus, by 
the application to each of the epithet augustior, strategically placed a 
few chapters before Numa’s construction of the Janus enables Livy to 
name Augustus himself with perfect naturalness. It seems to me that 
this arrangement throws a light on Livy’s literary methods: and this 
I have tried to bring out in the course of my paper. So I have not 
made any attempt to avoid quoting the same authorities as Professor 
Taylor, when they are essential to my purpose. I have not even abbre- 
viated my quotations from Dr. Warde Fowler and Professor Conway, 
referred to by her more succinctly, as they have an intimate connection 
with my argument. 

*Under the reign of Numa, also of course a type of Augustus as 
religious reformer and above all as giver of peace. 
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Now Hercules is taken by Horace also as a prototype of Augustus 
—as a hero who attained divinity by his own good deeds: * 


Hac arte Pollux et vagus Hercules 
Enisus arces attigit igneas 
Quos inter Augustus recumbens 
Purpureo bibit ore nectar.* 


This ode likewise is usually dated 27 B. C. 

Livy in the same passage (I, 7, 15) makes Romulus select 
Hercules for special worship: haec tum sacra Romulus una ex 
omnibus peregrina suscepit, iam tum tmmortalitatis virtute 
partae, ad quam eum sua fata ducebant, fautor. In the fol- 
lowing sentence, the second passage quoted above, Romulus is 
said to have made himself augustiorem by taking the twelve 
lictors. He himself also is a prototype of Augustus, cp. 
Suetonius, Div. Aug. 7: deinde Augusti cognomen assumpsit, 
.... Munati Planci sententia, cum, quibusdam censentibus 
Romulum appellari oportere quasi et ipsum conditorem urbis, 
praevaluisset ut Augustus potius vocaretur, non tantum novo sed 
etiam ampliore cognomine. Also Florus, 4, 12, 66: tractatum 
etiam in senatu, an quia condidisset imperium, Romulus vocare- 
tur; sed sanctius et reverentius visum est nomen Augusti, ut 
scilicet iam tum, dum colit terras, ipso nomine et titulo conse- 
craretur. Cp. too Dio, who says (53, 16) that Augustus re- 
ceived the title ws mAcidv Kata av. 

It is highly probable that Augustus, among other good reasons 
against taking the title Romulus, remembered how it had been 
applied to Julius Caesar in bitterest invective by Catullus (29, 
lines 5, 9). Ellis, ad Joc., gives other examples of an uncom- 
plimentary use of the name: Romule Arpinas, of Cicero, ascribed 
to Sallust and quoted by Quintilian (9, 3, 89); scaevos iste 
Romulus, of Sulla, in a fragment of Sallust’s Histories (I, 4, 
45); and of Pompey in Plutarch (Pomp. 25). During the 
debate on the Gabinian Law Pompey was warned by the consul, 
Lndrdv ov pevSerar tadrov éxeivw tédos. Here of course 
the allusion is to the other story of Romulus’ end, preserved by 


* Cp. Cicero, Tusc. I, 14, 32, abiit ad deos Hercules; numquam abisset, 
nisi, cum inter homines esset, eam sibi viam munivisset. 
* Odes, 3, 3, 9-12. 
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Livy as well as the one of the apotheosis, and obviously the one 
accepted by himself. In strictness, of course, Romulus, the 
warrior, does correspond to Julius, and Numa, the peace-giver, 
to Augustus, but, as we see from the Monwmentum Ancyranum, 
as well as from Vergil and Horace, Augustus liked to be regarded 
also as a great warrior. I think that Livy, when writing of the 
scene in campo (1. e., the Campus Martius) where Romulus 
(according to the second story) perished discerptum.... 
patrum manibus, had in mind the other scene in Pompey’s 
theatre nearly 700 years later, when Julius Caesar was killed 
by men of senatorial rank. At Romulus’ death the State, solli- 
 SEere desiderio regis et infensa patribus, was finally 
relieved by the story of his apotheosis,—mirum ... quam... 
desiderium Romuli apud plebem exercitumque facta fide immor- 
talitatis lenitum sit (Livy, I, 16, 5-8; cp. Suetonius, Div. [ul. 
88: periit . . . atque in deorum numerum relatus est, non ore 
modo decernentium sed et persuasione volgi. Siquidem ludis, 
quos primos consecrato ei heres Augustus edebat, stella crinita 
per septem continuos dies fulsit, exoriens circa undecimam 
horam ; creditumque est animam esse Caesaris in caelum recepti ; 
et hac de causa simulacro eius in vertice additur stella). 

Ellis in the same note on Catullus, 29, 5, quotes Livy, 5, 49, 7: 
(Camillus) inter iocos militares quos inconditos® iaciunt 
Romulus ac parens patriae conditorque alter urbis haud vanis 
laudibus appellabatur—doubtless the same passage to which 
Munro * refers in his note on fescennina tocatio. He quotes Dio 
Cassius (43, 20) to show how Caesar enjoyed these freedoms of 
his soldiers and suggests that in the announcement of the thanks- 
giving of twenty days on the invasion of Britain, Julius had been 
styled a second Romulus, unicus vmperator, both epithets satir- 
ised by Catullus in this poem. This is of course conjectural, 
as is my guess that Livy had in mind the jests of Caesar’s 
soldiers when he tells of those at Camillus’ triumph. 

Livy says nothing of Numa’s death; Plutarch states that he 
died of old age. Augustus perhaps hoped (as indeed it came to 


5 Cp. Carmina incondita of the soldiers of Cossus, Livy, 4, 20, 2, 
quoted on p. 353. 
® Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus, pp. 78, 91. 
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pass) that he would follow his example in this as well as in 
closing the Janus. Horace’s prayer would suit this very well— 


Serus in caelum redeas diuque 
Laetus intersis populo Quirini.’ 


To return to augustus, the dictionaries say that the word does 
not occur in Horace: but Norden, commenting on Aeneid 6, 792, 


Augustus Caesar ® divi genus, aurea condet ® 
Saecula qui rursus 


thinks that both here and in Aeneid 8, 678, and also in Horace, 
Odes 2, 9, 18-20: 
et potius nova 
Cantemus Augusti?° tropaea 
Caesaris et rigidum Niphaten, 


the word was still felt as an appellative. 

Following Norden, Dr. Warde Fowler* proposed to read 
augustus in Aeneid viii. 678: Hinc augustus agens Italos in 
proelia Caesar, “as an adjective and not as a name. It is too 
far away from Caesar in the line; and the name Augustus was 
not assumed until more than three years after the battle of 
Actium, 7. e., in January 27 B.C. Virgil does not use Augustus 
as a name in the Georgics: the hero is simply Caesar. Now if, 
as Nettleship suggested, this part of the Shield was in its original 
form written for another poem soon after the battle, the word 
may have been placed where it is simply to give religious colour- 
ing to the whole passage, which it does most effectively.” He 
further suggests that “this line may in fact have been respon- 


7 Odes 1, 2, 45-46. 

®It is worth noting that just above (777 ff.) Romulus is referred to: 
quin et avo comitem sese Mavortius addet 
Romulus...... 
et pater ipse suo superum iam signat honore 


—is this intended to suggest Julius Caesar and Augustus?—and just 
below (801 ff.) Hercules is mentioned, 
nec vero Alcides tantum telluris obivit (i. e., as Augustus). 
*‘He compares this with Suetonius’ reference to Augustus as the 
second conditor urbis. 
10 For the order Augustus Caesar in these passages see note 17, below. 
11 © Aeneas at the Site of Rome,” pp. 111-112. 
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sible for the adoption of the famous name. If Caesar knew the 
passage, he must have instantly seen how well suited to his 
policy the epithet was.” 

As I believe, and have tried to indicate reasons for my belief,” 
that books vii-viii were the first part of the Aeneid composed by 
Vergil and were begun immediately after the Georgics were 
finished in B. C. 29, I could suppose that the line influenced the 
princeps in his choice of title even without Nettleship’s sug- 
gestion. 

Dr. Warde Fowler further went on to quote Professor Conway’s 
approval of the suggestion to read augustus here as an adjective, 
and his reminder that “ augustus in this picture probably repre- 
sents a physical (but of course significant) largeness of the figure 
in the representation, like the figures of the chiefs in the Shield 
of Achilles: 

Kadw peyddw ov ads te rep, 

—just as arduus agmen agens of Agrippa, a few lines farther 
on, represents his outstanding position high on the poop of the 
Admiral’s ship. The adjective in both places is exactly the 
right part of speech. The connection with augeo, always pres- 
ent, and paralleled by the far more than physical meaning of 
auctus (honoribus, etc.) preserved the original notion of great- 
ness, physical and other, which is that of the Vedic ojas, neuter 
substantive, identical letter for letter with Latin augus.” 

It is perhaps worth noting, in view of this relation to augeo,’** 
that Livy immediately after applying the word augustir to 
Hercules in our first passage, continues with the words, te... . 
aucturum caelestium numerum cecinit, as if to suggest an ety- 
mology. Cp. his use of fero throughout the passage about 
Juppiter Feretrius (1, 10, 5-7), and of sisto in the Juppiter 
Stator passage (1, 12, 5-8). In our second passage he applies 
the word augustior to Romulus, and in the next sentence rejects 


12 An Attempt to Date the Composition of Aeneid vii,” 0. Q. X 
(1916), 87-96. 

12@ Since writing this paper I have seen Ehrenberger’s article in Klio 
(19 [1925] pp. 189-213) on the Monuwmentum Antiochenum, in which 
he points out the significance of the reading auctoritate for dignitate of 
Mon. Ancyr. c. 34. 
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on historical grounds the theory that he adopted the number 
twelve “ab numero aviwm, quae augurio regnum portenderant.” 
May he not also have been subtly rejecting the other etymology 
of Augustus? 

Ovid ends the well-known passage, Fasti I, 605-612, always 
quoted on the word augustus, with the lines (611-612) : 


huius et auguriwm dependet origine verbi 
et quodcumque sua [uppiter auget ope, 


i. e., he gives the reader his choice of the two etymologies of the 
word, just as Propertius ** does for Feretrius ; whereas Livy more 
artistically makes his chosen etymology for Feretrius clear by 
his use of various parts of fero (ferculo ... Feretri . . . fero 
... ferent ... laturos). Except in these two passages, 
Aeneid vi, 792; viii, 678, where Augustus is directly referred to, 
Vergil only uses the word augustus twice (if we read angustam 
in Georgics iv. 2281**) both times in book vii (which I regard 
as early in composition) in passages within 20 lines of each 
other referring to the royal city and palace of Latinus, a pre- 
decessor of Augustus: 


(153) Centum oratores augusta ad moenia regis 
ire iubet. 

(170) Tectum augustum, ingens, centum sublime columnis 
urbe fuit summa, Laurentis regia Pici. 


Note the solemn spondees in both lines, and the repetition of 
centum. 

Livy uses augustus *® thirteen times in all. In five of these 
cases he employs the superlative, four times for temples and 


13 iv, 10, 45-8 (ferio, fero). 

14 Here sedem augustam (of the hive) may really have been what 
Vergil wrote in mock-heroic style, and later when the adjective became 
charged with its special meaning he may have changed it to angustam. 
This gives a plausible reason for the variation in the MSS, though per- 
haps it is hardly needed, in view of Juvenal X, 93: 


principis angusta Capraearum in rupe sedentis, 


where most editors read angusta in spite of augusta of P. It is curious 

that angustus and augustus are the only two Latin words ending in 

-gustus. Angustus occurs 17 times in Vergil; see Wetmore’s Index. 
18 Sée Fiigner, Lexicon Livianum. 
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once for a sacred garment (3, 17, 5; 5, 41, 2; 38, 13, 1; 42, 3, 6; 
42, 12,6). In six cases he has the comparative.*® Two of these 
are the passages under discussion; a third describes Decius as 
he rushed into the battle devoting himself to death, aliquanto 
augustior humano visu (8, 9, 10); another, a supernatural 
vision (8, 6, 9); another, the Roman Senate in the eyes of the 
invading Gauls (5, 41, 2). The sixth instance is in praefatio 7, 
Datur haec venia antiquitati ut miscendo humana divinis 
nrimordia urbium augustiora faciat, which is particularly 
apposite. Livy is telling us in so many words that it is to this 
mixture of the human and divine that augustior may properly 
be applied. Twice Livy uses the positive augustus: once of 
the temples of Alba Longa (1, 29, 5), and once of the soil of 
Delos (45, 5, 3). 

Three times Livy refers to Augustus by name. The first 
reference occurs in the passage referred to at the beginning of 
this paper, the closing of the Janus: quod nostrae aetati di 
dederunt ut videremus, post bellum Actiacum ab imperatore 
Caesare Augusto” pace terra marique parta (1, 19, 3). 

The second reference is found in the famous passage about the 
corselet of Cossus (4, 20):*® longe maximum triumphi spec- 
taculum fuit Cossus, spolia opima regis interfecti gerens: in 
eum milites carmina incondita aequantes eum Romulo canere. 
Spolia in aede Iovis Feretri prope Romuli spolia quae, prima 
opima appellata, sola ea tempestate erant, cum sollemni dedi- 


16 Five of these (omitting the Romulus passage 1, 8, 2) are those 
referred to by Professor Taylor in her article loc. cit. as contrasting 
augustus and humanus. I agree with her that it is significant that all 
these occur in the first decade, though for aught we know there may 
have been others in the second decade. But it should also be noticed 
that the expression is most, likely to be used of something supernatural, 
and this element is naturally more prominent in the earlier part of the 
history. If the epitomator is a safe guide, Book 134 was half filled 
with the adoption of the title Augustus. Doubtless Livy in his grand 
style gave an account of the proposals in the Senate referred to by 
Suetonius, Dio and the others. 

*7 Augustus Caesar is the normal order, as in the two remaining 
references in Livy. See Gardthausen, Augustus und seine Zeit, pt. 2, 
p. 298. 

78 This episode has been dealt with from quite another angle by Pro- 
fessor Conway in “ The Venetian Point of View in Roman History.” 
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catione dono fixit.... Omnes ante me auctores secutus, A. 
Cornelium Cossum tribunum militum secunda spolia opima 
Iovis Feretri templo intulisse exposui: ceterum, praeterquam 
quod ea rite opima spolia habentur, quae dux duci detraxit 
nec ducem novimus nisi cuius auspicio bellum geritur, titulus 
ipse spoliis inscriptus illos meque arguit consulem ea Cossum 
cepisse. Hoc ego cum Augustum Caesarem, templorum omnium 
conditorem aut restitutorem, ingressum aedem Feretri Iovis 
quam vetustate dilapsam refecit, se ipsum in thorace linteo 
scriptum legisse audissem, prope sacrilegium ratus sum Cosso 
spoliorum suorum Caesarem, ipsius templi auctorem, subtrahere 
testem.*® 

Dessau ?° followed by Rosenberg ** calls attention to the con- 
nection of this with a burning question of the day. In 27 B.C. 
the proconsul M. Licinius Crassus had a triumph granted for 
his conquests, in one of which he had killed the chief of the 
Bastarnae with his own hand; and he wanted to dedicate the 
spolia opima to Iuppiter Feretrius. But Augustus said that the 
proconsul had no independent command, but had fought under 
the auspices of Caesar, whereas only the supreme commander 
could dedicate the spolia opima. However, the precedent of 
Cossus was awkward, as he was a military tribune when he 
dedicated the spoils. Thus the discovery of the corselet was 
very convenient for Augustus’ theory. He personally com- 
municated his discovery to Livy, and the historian did not 
hesitate to publish it, giving the reference to his illustrious 
authority. Livy’s words in §6 may be especially noticed— 
nec ducem novimus nisi cuius auspicio bellum geritur; cp. Mon. 
Ancyr. c. 4 ob res a me aut per legatos meos auspiciis meis; 
c. 26 meo iussu et auspicio; c. 30 meis auspiciis; also Suetonius, 
Dw. Aug. 21 with Shuckburgh’s note ad loc. This is not the 


1°It is perhaps worth while to note that Augustus is here called 
testis for Cossus, while just below (§ 11) we have (Cossus) Iovem... 
Romulumque intuens, haud spernendos falsi tituli testes, i. e., another 
linking of Augustus and Romulus. 

20 Hermes 41 (1906), 142 ff. See Dio 51, 23-27. 

71 Kinleitung und Quellenkunde zur Rémischen Geschichte, pp. 145-147. 

*2 Rosenberg thinks Books 1-3 appeared in B.C. 27, Book 4 at latest 
in B.C. 25. He notes that as Livy was already known to Augustus 
his fame as a historian must have been established by this time. 
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only passage in which Livy is clearly referring to a burning 
question of the day.?* The great speech of Camillus in Book 5 
is perhaps the most striking instance. Much remains to be done 
in this field. Norden‘ says that the speeches in Livy have not 
been nearly sufficiently examined either on the side of their 
technique or of their content. 

Dessau in his brilliant article seems to have been the first to 
point out the connection between Livy’s account of Cossus and 
the triumph of Crassus in 27 B.C.; but it seems to me that 
neither he nor Rosenberg takes the right view of Livy’s attitude 
towards the story of the corselet. Surely Livy has very carefully 
guarded himself against expressing belief in the corselet and its 
inscription. He says that he had heard Augustus say that he 
had read it; and every careful reader of Livy is familiar with 
his habit of relating the miraculous or matters otherwise doubt- 
ful in oratto obliqua or on the authority of some one else (like 
Herodotus). He states at first that he is following all the 
authorities in making Cossus a military tribune and he twice 
expressly leaves the matter open to discussion—quis ea in re sit 
error . . . existimatio communis est (§ 8) ; ea libera coniectura 
est (§ 11). There may even be an innuendo in haud spernendos 
falst tituli testes. One may wonder, too, if an inscription on a 
thorax linteus could be legible after 400 years; and if it was 
legible, whether it was in characters that Augustus could read. 
Dessau does not give a definite pronouncement on this. Rosen- 
berg boldly says “ Der Panzer, nebst seiner famosen Inschrift, 
ist ein Phantasieprodukt.” 2° On the other hand, I think Livy 
was willing to give publicity to Augustus’ statement about the 


23 Dessau (loc. cit., p. 150, n. 3) notes that Livy in the words he 
puts in Romulus’ mouth as he dedicates the spolia opima (1, 10, 6) 
is alluding already to the episode of Crassus—haec tibi . . . rex regia 
arma fero. His emphasis on the fact that the spoils had only been 
dedicated twice might be noted also, adeo rara eius fortuna decoris fuit. 

*4 Hinleitung, I, p. 511; also Rosenberg, loc. cit. Cp., too, Dr. Walter 
Leaf’s brilliant article (Journ. of Phil. 34, 68 [1918], pp. 283-289) on 
Horace Odes 1, 14 and 15, which he takes to have been written in B. C. 
31-30, referring to Augustus’ supposed intention of moving the capital 
to the East. 

75 Note that this would relieve Livy from the opprobrium cast upon 
him by editors and others (e. g. Dimsdale, Latin Literature, pp. 352-3) 
because he did not go to see the corselet for himself. 
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corselet. He quite clearly shows his approbation of the con- 
silium of Iulius Proculus in relating his vision of the deified 
Romulus; and he is still more outspoken about Numa’s supposed 
marriage with a goddess: “ (Numa) deorum metum iniciendum 
(sc. multitudinis animis) ratus est. Qui cum descendere ad 
animos sine aliquo commento miracult non posset, simulat sibi 
cum dea Egeria congressus nocturnos esse” (1, 19, 5). This 
follows immediately after the building of the Janus by Numa, 
and the reference to the closing of it by Augustus. It is very 
instructive for an understanding of Livy’s point of view to note 
that the sainted priest-king himself was quite aware of the 
deception. He did it from the loftiest motives and with great 
success—deorum .. . cura ea pietate omnium pectora imbuerat, 
ut fides ac ius iurandum . . . civitatem regerent (1, 21, 1). 

There can be no doubt that Livy, during the writing of the 
first decade at any rate, gave a general approval to the policy of 
Augustus, though perhaps less warmly than either Horace or 
Vergil. We know from Tacitus (Ann. 4, 34, 4) that he did 
not conceal his political views from Augustus, and it is proba- 
ble that the princeps also knew of his attitude towards the 
miraculous.”® 

The third reference to Augustus in Livy is in 28, 12, 9: 
(Hispania) ...... nostra demum aetate, ductu auspicioque 
Augusti Caesaris, perdomita est. This is usually supposed to 
have been written after 19 B.C., when the conquest was com- 
pleted by Agrippa, auspicio as opposed to ductu implying that 
Augustus was not present in person, as in Suetonius, Div. Aug. 
21: “ Domuit autem partim ductu partim auspiciis suis Canta- 
briam” (the passage referred to above). I am inclined to 
wonder whether the perfunctoriness of this reference to Augustus, 
so different from the passages in books i and iv, may not indicate 


26Q. Hirschfeld, Kleine Schriften, 398, defends the good faith of 
Augustus. He thinks the Emperor himself was deceived. The inscrip- 
tion, even it it did not go back to the time of Cossus, would have 
belonged to a period when the consonants were not doubled, and the 
nominative of the second declension ended in -o. So the name would 
have appeared as COSO, and if the last letter was damaged, Augustus 
might have thought it was the abbreviation for Consul. 

This does not seem very plausible, as in this case the name of Cossus 
would not have been there at all for Augustus to see. 
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some disillusion on Livy’s part and a waning of his enthusiasm, 
if so strong a word should be used, for the new régime. 
Propertius iv, 6, 23 writes (of the battle of Actium) : 


hinc Augusta ratis plenis Iovis omine velis, 


which Professor H. E. Butler ad loc. translates “The ship of 
Augustus,” and says that “ this seems to be the earliest instance 
of the adjective (as distinct from the proper name) used with 
special reference to the princeps.” He dates the poem 16 B.C. 

It is unnecessary to refer to the numerous examples of this 
last use in Ovid, as they are not germane to the present enquiry, 
the object of which is to argue that in the two passages under 
discussion the word augustior as applied to Hercules and to 
Romulus was definitely intended to suggest Augustus, who was 
constantly being compared to both of these heroes. It may be 
noted that Augustus was Consul in 27 B.C., and in the four 
following years, and so was accompanied by the lictors, as insti- 
tuted by Romulus, at the time Livy was writing this passage. 
I think also that the examination of the use of the word in Livy 
and in Vergil, and the fact of the absence of it in Horace except 
as the name or at any rate the epithet of the princeps himself, 
make it clear that these three authors, who so well knew Augustus 
and his wishes, felt that it could be used only of sacred places 
or things (as in Cicero), or, if applied to men, could be used 
only of demi-gods or heroes. So Livy in these two closely asso- 
ciated passages uses augustior of Hercules and Romulus— 
Romulus who was Octavian’s first choice for his name-title, if 
we may believe Dio,?’ 6 Kaicap piv ioxvpds 
dvopacOnva, and Hercules whom Romulus selected as his own 
example and whom both Horace and Vergil take in so many 
words (see above) as the prototype of Augustus. The historian’s 
method is more subtle.?® 


GERTRUDE Hirst. 
BarnaRD COLLEGE. 


27 53, 16. 
8 This article was read by title at the meeting of the American 
Philological Association, Dec, 30, 1924. 
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THE ALLEGED AVARICE OF SOPHOCLES. 
The passage in Aristophanes, Pax, 695-9: 


EP. 6 tu mparre Sopoxr€ys avypero. 
TP. macyxe Oavpacrorv. 

EP. TO Ti; 
TP. tod Sopoxrkovs yiyverar Supwvidys. 
EP. was; 

TP. dru yépwv dv Kat campos 


Képdous Exar. Kav purds 


with the implied charge of avarice, has been a puzzle ever since 
the days of the scholiasts. These clearly had no authentic tra- 
dition but talk vaguely about taking pay for poetry,’ or about 
graft during the poet’s command at Samos (441-39 B. C.), an 
event, however, which was too remote in time, for Hirene is 
asking about news since her disappearance in disgust after the 
outbreak of the war, more particularly after the negotiations 
for peace after Pylos failed in 425 B. C. (ll. 665 ff.), and this 
play dates from 422. The modern biographers, commentators, 
and translators (at least the two dozen or more whom I stopped 
to look up, from Kiister to Coulon) have nothing more plausible 
to offer,? and yet the reason is not, I think, far to seek. 

There is no little bitterness in this play against the war- 


1 Adequately dealt with by Van Leeuwen, Mnem. 20 (1892), 218f., 
although accepted by Lessing, and occasionally re-echoed since. 

? The well-known difficulties of his extreme old age (Vita 13, with 
notes 55-62 in the edition of Jahn-Michaelis—but this was seventeen 
years before his death) about which Kiister and others after him have 
hinted, were not yet upon him, although these, since they clearly 
have to do with property, support directly the inference from the present 
passage about the poet’s very considerable wealth. On the details of 
the trial with Iophon see 0. Hense, Studien zu Sophokles (Leipzig 
1880), 289-310. Besides evdamovet (696) is quite incompatible with 
family troubles, but evdaiuwy and its derivatives are among the com- 
monest designations for ‘ wealthy,’ etc. H. Miiller-Striibing, Newe Jahrb. 
141 (1890), 529, thought bribery was charged, but I see nothing to 
suggest that.—Van Leeuwen’s rather bold hypotheses (Mnem. 20 (1892), 
217-23) have been recanted by their author himself (on Pax 697-9, p. 
112, n. 2). 
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profiteers, especially the makers of munitions, whose wealth, 
derived from big profits in a thriving business, had made them 
the object of the poet’s scorn. Thus at 545 a crest-maker 
tears his hair at the prospect of peace, and at 546-7 a dealer in 
pitchforks insults a sword-cutler. A 1199 ff. a sickle-maker, 
who previously couldn’t sell his wares for a collybus is now 
charging 50 drachmas apiece (profiteering with a vengeance, 
but the shoe is on the other foot!), while the cask-maker is 
selling casks for 3 drachmas each. At 1210 a ruined crest- 
maker appears, whose “trade and living” have been “ de- 
stroyed,” and with him is a spear-burnisher. At 1224 a breast- 
plate-seller is insulted for his laments over the loss of his mar- 
ket, at 1240 a trumpeter, at 1250 a helmet-seller, and at 1262 
the spear-burnisher again. This raillery at the munition-makers 
is, therefore, one of the conspicuous features of the play. 

Now Sophillus, the father of Sophocles, was by class a téxrwv 
or xaAxeds (Aristoxenus), specifically a paxaporows (Istrus), 
or manufacturer of knives and swords. Such a trade was no 
doubt lucrative at all times during the fifth century at Athens, 
and especially so, we can be certain, since the outbreak of the 
war nine years before the presentation of the Peace, when 
Sophocles himself, who was then either sixty-four or sixty-six 
years of age, must surely be thought of as having succeeded to 
the general administration of the business. At a moment, 
therefore, of general bitterness at the war profiteers, Sophocles 
the prosperous sword-manufacturer (cd8apovei), comes in to- 
gether with the rest of the munition-makers for a curt fillip.* 
He must have been opposed to the demand for peace® and in 
favor of what Aristophanes regarded as a reckless, that is ‘ bitter- 
end’ war policy. 


Vita 1. A. Schdll, Sophokles, Sein Leben und Wirken (Frankfurt 
a. M. 1842), 20-21, suggests not unplausibly that the trade of iron- 
worker or bronze-founder was practised from of old in the ancestral 
deme of Colonus. 

‘The dictum that Aristophanes never criticised Sophocles requires a 
little qualification. See W. J. Hickie’s translation, I, p. 195, n. 6. 

5So Miiller-Striibing, 2. c., and Van Leeuwen, ad loc. Whether with 
the phrase émi furés, a pun on prpoxivdvvos (a word not preserved, how- 
ever, from any comic poet), may have been intended, as Van Leeuwen 
would seem to suggest, need not be decided. 
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It is noteworthy, perhaps, that of the three immortal poets 
at Athens who lived through the Peloponnesian war, the two 
who felt the utmost moral aversion to war, Aristophanes and 
Euripides, although they agreed on scarcely any other point, 
were landowners, and must have been almost ruined by the de- 
vastation of the country. The other, Sophocles, who seems 
never to have had a twinge of moral compunction about war, 
and was in fact so ‘ cheerful’ in this world that he was thought 
even to have carried the mood with him into the next (Frogs, 
82), shared the inner councils of the government and the war 
party, and was a prominent munition-maker. It is relatively 
easy for the average man to identify right and wrong with his 
own interests; but if such minds and characters as these may 
be thus swayed, how can one envisage the masses of mankind 
as being moved in large political decisions by anything but 


material considerations ? 
W. A. OLDFATHER. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 


HYPERBOLE IN MYTHOLOGICAL COMPARISONS. 


Though it is true that in a certain sense there is hyperbole in 
all mythological comparisons, it is not often that the exaggera- 
tion in declaring a mortal equal to a god seems apparent to the 
mind of the writer. Only occasionally does the poet soften the 
extravagance of the statement by saying that the musician is 
second only to Pan or that his lady vies with Aphrodite ('Theoc. 
I, 3; Apoll. Arg. III, 1107). In Lucian’s izép ray eixdvwv, to be 
sure, the subject of his panegyric says that she is displeased at 
being compared with Hera and Aphrodite, since such compari- 
sons are too high for womankind and make her fear that she 
may suffer the fate of Cassiopeia. But such an objection can 
hardly be sincere, for, from the time of Homer on, the poets had 
praised mortals by likening them to gods in prowess and beauty. 
It was most natural, after comparisons of this sort had become 
trite and commonplace, to take a further step. It was no longer 
enough to say that a woman was as fair as Aphrodite or a man 
as strong as Heracles but, to be suitably praised, the woman 
must be called more beautiful than Aphrodite and the man 
stronger than Heracles. Here indeed there seemed occasionally 
to be more of a feeling that this was a form of disrespect to 
the gods and even impiety. Was it not a péya éxos and might 
not such boastfulness bring down the wrath of the gods? The 
stories of Niobe, Cassiopeia, Arachne, and Marsyas show the 
prevalence of such popular feeling. Apollonius of Rhodes apolo- 
gizes for doubting the power of a god by saying that not even 
Paeeon could cure a man of the serpent’s poison ef por Oéms dp- 
gador eizeiv (Arg. IV, 1511). The same hesitation on religious 
grounds is seen in Catullus LI— 


ille mi par esse deo videtur 
ille, si fas est, superare divos. 


Lucian trép trav cixdvwov § 19 defends himself from the charge of 
impiety of this sort by quoting lines from Simonides— 


ovde ToAvdevxeos Bia 
dvreivair’ ay aired 

évavrias xépas ovde orddpeov 

AAkpyvas TéxKos, 
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He goes on to say that though the poet made him not only equal 
but superior to the gods, Glaucus did not object, and no judg- 
ment was sent on either the athlete or the poet for his irrever- 
ence, but both continued to be honored in Greece. But this 
defense, like the objection that called it forth, cannot be taken 
seriously, for, whatever religious feeling may have been con- 
nected with it at one time, by Lucian’s time a mythological 
comparison of this sort must have become so much of a literary 
commonplace that all relation to religion had been forgotten. 

Fraenkel in his article “ Plautinisches im Plautus” (Phil. 
Untersuch. XXVIII) points out the fact that Plautus uses a 
great many mythological comparisons in which the mortal is 
declared superior to the god. Noting their number and the 
extravagance of their language, he shows that there is a decided 
contrast in this respect between the plays of Plautus, on the one 
hand, and the plays of Menander, the other fragments of New 
Comedy and the plays of Terence, on the other hand. In con- 
trast with Plautus, these plays have comparatively few mytho- 
logical comparisons of any kind and “ Es fehlt jede Spur von 
der Skurrilitét der superlativischen Verkniipfungen, die fiir 
Plautus charakteristisch ist” (p. 13). His conclusion, then, is 
that everything of this sort in Plautus is the invention of Plautus 
and has no background as such in the Greek original. For 
instance, he says specifically, in regard to Persa 1, 2, 


qui amans egens ingressus est princeps in amoris vias 
superavit aerumnis suis aerumnas Herculi, 


“ Nur der Gedanke von Vers 1 entspricht dem Beginn des atti- 
schen Gedichts, Herakles kam dort iiberhaupt nicht vor.” With 
this as a criterion he labels as purely Plautine in some cases 
single lines, in others longer passages. But before accepting this 
as infallible proof, let us consider the way in which comparisons 
of this sort are used by other Greek and Latin writers. 

In Homer, since the form of mythological comparison in which 
a mortal is merely likened to a god has not yet become trite or 
commonplace, the next step by which a mortal is made superior 
to a god or hero has not yet been taken. Still, even in Homer, 
the prudence of Penelope is stressed by saying that she is 
superior in this respect to the earlier heroines, Tyro, Alemene 
and Mycene (Od. II, 120). The arrogance and impiety of the 
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Cyclops is brought out by the statement, “ We pay no heed to 
aegis-bearing Zeus nor to the blessed gods, because we are much 
stronger than they ” (Od. IX, 275 f.). 

In one of the earliest lyric poets, Tyrtaeus, this form of 
comparison is found fully developed as a supposition, if not as 
a fact. He says that he would not praise a man who did not 
have courage in battle, not even if he had the strength of Cyclops 
and could surpass Boreas in running, ei Tidwvoio xapte- 
otepos «in, | zAovtoin Midew xal Kuipew padiov, | 008” ei TavradAdew 
BaowXevrepos ein (Bergk frg. 12, 5-8). A fragment of 
Alcaeus has the words “Apevos otpatwrépos (Bergk, 29). The 
fragment from Simonides’ panegyric of a boxer has already been 
quoted. Pindar, though he uses occasionally a mythological com- 
parison in his eulogies, never ventures to say that a mortal is 
greater than a god, a restraint fully in keeping with his reverent 
attitude towards the gods. 

An examination of the dramatists shows interesting results. 
Sophocles, like Pindar, does not assert that a mortal is superior 
to a god, and he goes beyond Pindar in his restraint by not even 
likening a mortal to a god. This, again, is quite in keeping with 
his great reverence for the gods and his freedom from all ex- 
aggeration and extremes. Aeschylus uses the mythological 
comparison, but only rarely, and the phrases “ Not even Ares 
from the town shall drive him” and “not even the wrath of 
Zeus shall turn him from his will” (Seven against Thebes 469, 
428), the only suggestions of the superiority of a mortal to a 
god, are deliberately used to show the arrogance of the warriors 
which leads to their downfall. 

But it is in Euripides, as might be expected from his general 
attitude towards the gods, that this form of comparison is most 
frequent. There is only a humorous echo of the Odyssey in the 
Cyclops’ words “ Nor do I know in what respect Zeus is a 
mightier god than I” (Cyc. 321). Sometimes the suggestion 
that the mortal is superior to a god comes in the form of an 
ironical supposition “ Punish the goddess and be mightier than 
Zeus who ruleth all the other gods, yet is her slave ” (Tro. 948f. ; 
cf. also Tro. 976-8; Suppliants 504). The supposition may be 
without irony pyr’ péros (Med. 543). On 
the other hand, the comparison may be used to bring out as 
strongly as possible a certain fact, as, for example, ‘EAévys yapet 
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pe (Tro. 357); A€awvay ov yuvaixa ris Tupanvidos | 
Exovoav aypiwrépay (Med. 1342-3); eywye rade rod 
“PadapdvOvos | paAAov Sixardtepov ( Cycl. 273-4). 

The fact that we find no comparisons of this sort in Aristo- 
phanes may seem remarkable. Its possibilities for comic and 
satiric effect are clear, and surely the poet who represented 
Dionysus and Heracles in the ridiculous light in which they 
appear in the Frogs could not have been restrained by any sense 
of awe or reverence. But an examination of the plays shows 
that Aristophanes only rarely makes a point by comparing a 
character to a god or hero and that most of these few allusions 
are brief and casual. Aristophanes prefers to raise a laugh by 
making a comparison with some notorious individual of his own 
time rather than with a mythological figure. 

The Hellenistic poets evidently felt no hesitation in declaring 
mortals superior to gods or heroes. The ironical note found in 
certain passages in Huripides is seen in Theocritus (XX, 42-43). 
After saying that Cypris, Selene and Hera loved goatherds, he 
goes on to say, Eivixa povov tov Bovkddov oik épiracerv, | 
KuBédas xpéoowv xai Kizpidos SeAdvas. There is humor in 
Battos’ reply when Corydon says that men say his master rivals 
Heracles in strength—xijp’ épal’ & juev apeivn 
(Theoc. IV, 9). The eyes of the maiden are yAavxas yaporwrepa 
moAAov ’AOdvas (XX, 25). In the Megara (81-82) Alcmena says, 
TO pin pe mor’, eudv Oddos, ds dxydéw | pnd? ei x’ judpov 
NwBys muxwotepa kAaiw. In a long detailed passage, Moschus 
says that the lament of the Siren, the song of the nightingale, 
the dirge of the swallow, the wail of Cejyx, the Ceryl’s song, the 
bird of Memmon were not so woeful as when they mourned the 
the dead Bion (Mosch. III, 37-43). In the same poem we have 
xa Kumpis oe } | 7d mpway “Adwvw 
GmoOvgoxovra gdidnoev. And again, “Shall I take and give the 
pipe to Pan? Nay, perhaps even he will fear to put lip to it 
py Sevrepa ceio hépyra (55-56). Herondas says, “ Even if he is 
going to read dpewov tys KAcots (III, 92) and raira rpuravy 
Mivos otk ay dudLov BéAriov Suyrnoe (II, 90-91). Apollonius of 
Rhodes in describing Jason says “ Never yet had there been 
such a man in the days of old, neither of the heroes of the lineage 
of Zeus themselves nor of those who sprung from the blood of the 
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older gods, as on that day the bride of Zeus made Jason both to 
look upon and to hold converse with” (Arg. III, 919 ff.). 

It is in the Greek Anthology that the suggestion that a mortal 
is superior in some respect to a god comes most frequently. A 
beautiful woman is airjs ypvcorépy (Anth. Append. II, 
261) or Kuzpidos dBporépay (A. P. VII, 218). Her feet may be 
apyupéns Aevxdtepa Oéridos (A. P. V, 48). She may have more 
suitors than Helen (A. P. VII, 218). As for her accomplish- 
ments, her lover may prefer her whisper to the harp of Apollo 
(A. P. V, 141) ; her speech may be Sepyvwv yAvkepotepov (A. P. 
V, 241; cf. also Anth. App. II, 261 just cited); her skilled 
fingers may be xai Movody xpéocova cai Xapirwv (A. P. XVI, 
283). Isis may take more pleasure in Pamphilion’s golden locks 
than Apollo does in the gold that Croesus sends him (A. P. 
VI, 60). On the other hand, a woman may have a face three 
times worse than a monkey’s and enough to make even Hecate 
hang herself for envy, if she saw it (A. P. XI, 196). She may 
be twice four hundred years, a very crow of a Hecuba, xopwvexa By 
(A. P. XI, 67), or a garrulous old woman who makes Nestor 
no longer the oldest of men (A. P. XI, 72). A beautiful boy 
may be xpeicowy “Epwros “Epws (A. P. XII, 54) or adda Bed 
(Nemesis) po | éorw 6 mais xpéeoowv (A. P. XII, 140). If the 
son of Cronus looks upon handsome Agrippa, he will at once 
find fault with the Phrygian Dardanid (A. P. XII, 194). The 
master of these boys is pei{wv woAAG Aws, for Zeus had only 
Ganymede (A. P. XII, 254). Orpheus yields to the musician 
Glaphyrus, and if Athena could have made such music, she 
would not have thrown away the pipes (A. P. IX, 517%). Con- 
versation is promised that is yains pedryporepa 
(A. P. XI, 44). Even a ship is compared to the Argo. The 
Argo was formerly the theme of song but Pallas has granted to 
Sabinus to build xaworépnv tpomrw (A. P. IX, 306). The pain of 
Tantalus is light in comparison with the pain of the lover (A. P. 
V, 236). His thirst is nothing in comparison with the thirst of 
guests who are given only one glass (A. P. IX, 377), and the 
sufferings of both Tantalus and the Danaids are not so great as 
those of the poet (Lucian de Dips. 6). The prowess of Ulysses 
in facing the jaws of Scylla is nothing to that involved in going 
to a certain house. In fact, the writer considers himself rAéov 
modvtAas than Odysseus, if he gets past one no less fearful than 
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Cyclops (A. P. XI, 379). Daphne is uprearing a bough from 
the altar of Caesar, for she has found a god better than Apollo 
(A. P. IX, 307). 

Without going further into a study of Greek literature,* it is 
clear that the form of comparison in which a mortal is made to 
surpass a god is more or less common in the whole period of, 
Greek poetry but that it is especially frequent in Euripides, the 
poets of the Hellenistic age and the Greek Anthology, which, 
though late in composition for the most part, is without doubt 
Hellenistic in background and literary traditions. 

When we come to Latin literature, we find that here, as in 
other respects, the Latin poets follow Greek traditions. The 
discussion of a few poets will be enough to show the similarity 
between the Greek and Latin. 

In Vergil it is in the poems of the Appendix that most of the 
examples are found. In Cat. XIII, the text is defective but the 
meaning is clear enough. The poet is complimenting a friend, 
Musa, and in answer to his rhetorical questions, Doctior O quis 
te, Musa, fuisse potest? | O quis te in terris loquitur iucundior 
uno? follows the line “ Clio nam certe candida non loquitur.” 
However the words nam certe may be amended, it is obvious 
that the poet wished to say that Musa was superior to Clio (cf. 
Herondas III, 92, where the point of the comparison is somewhat 
different). In Cat. IX, 24 after the general statement, altera 
non Fama dixerit esse prior, the heroines of Greek mythology, 
Atalanta, Helen, Cassiopeia, Hippodamia, Semele, are listed as 
inferior to Messala’s mistress. The sentiment is familiar enough 
in the poems of the Greek Anthology, though there is no exact 
parallel. There is an awkward comparison in the Culex (117- 
20) stating that Orpheus did not so much restrain by his music 
the river as the goddess is detained in watching the nymphs. 
In Ecl. VI, 29 ff., “ Nec tantum Phoebo gaudet Parnasia rupes | 
nec tantum Rhodope miratur et Ismarus Orphea” suggests in 
form A. P. VI, 60. In Aeneid VI, 801 ff., Vergil suggests a 
great extent by saying, Nec vero Alcides tantum telluris obivit 

. nec... Liber (cf. Nonnus XXIX, 2402700 rocov “Hpa- 


1No attempt has been made to show the use of mythological com- 
parisons in Greek prose, but cf. Lucian Imagg. 13, 14 and Demosthenis 
Encomium, 25. 
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Frace BopBw . . . doov orparov ‘Ivdav 

Horace also uses this form of comparison but usually only in 
a brief phrase: Iam Daedaleo notior Icaro (Carm. II, 20, 13) ; 
Romana vigui clarior Ilia (Carm. III, 9, 8) ; eques ipso melior 
Bellerophonte (Carm. III, 12, 11); Quid si blandius Orpheo 
(Carm. I, 24, 13; cf. A. P. IX, 517). 

Nothing of this sort is found in Tibullus who uses all mytho- 
logical allusions sparingly and with great restraint, but in the 
Panegyric of Messalla (Tib. IV, 1, 48 ff.) the poet declares in a 
long, detailed passage that Messalla is superior in eloquence to 
both Nestor and Ulysses: Non Pylos aut Ithace tantos genuisse 
feruntur | Nestora vel parvae magnum decus urbis Ulixen|... 
sit labor illius, tua dum facundia, maior. 

Propertius, as might be expected from the wealth of mytho- 
logical allusions in his poems, uses comparisons of this sort much 
more frequently than any other Latin poet. Sometimes it is only 
a brief complimentary phrase, Auguste Hectoreis cognite maior 
avis (IV, 6, 38), or haec quoque lascivi cantarunt scripta Catulli 
| Lesbia quis ipsa notior est Helena (II, 34, 87-88). He says of 
himself: Sed magis ut nostro stupefiat Cynthia versu: | tunc ego 
sim Inachio notior arte Lino (II, 13, 7-8). But it is of Cynthia 
and his love of her that he uses the most extravagant expressions. 
She is not only worthy of Jove and second to Leda but et Ledae 
partu gratior, una tribus | illa sit Inachiis et blandior heroinis 
(I, 13, 30-31). Again he implies that her beauty would have 
been a worthier cause of the Trojan war than that of Helen: 
pulchrius hac fuerat, Troia, perire tibi (II, 3, 34)... digna 
quidem facies, pro qua vel obiret Achilles | vel Priamo belli 
causa probanda fuit (39-40). After comparing her with certain 
mythological heroines, he writes: Cedite iam, divae, quas pastor 
viderat olim | Idaeis tunicas ponere verticibus ” (II, 2, 13-14).— 
The spirit of these passages is very much like that of such Greek 
epigrams as Anth. Append. II, 261; A. P. VII, 218 (see 
above ).—The grief of Cynthia at the coldness of Propertius gives 
rise to a long series of comparisons (II, 20). He asks why she 
weeps gravius Briseide . . . tristius Andromacha, and goes on: 
non tam nocturna volucris funesta querela | Attica Cecropiis 
obstrepit in foliis | nec tantum Niobe bis sex ad busta superbe | 
sollicito lacrimas defluit a Sipylo.—The allusion to Niobe may be 
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compared with Megara, 82, and that to the nightingale, to 
Moschus III (see above).—Propertius’ own joy at the favor of 
Cynthia he expresses with an elaborate and detailed comparison 
(II, 14, 3 ff.): nec sic errore exacto laetatus Ulixes | .. . nec 
sic Electra, salvum cum aspexit Oresten | . . . nec sic incolumen 
Minois Thesea vidit | . . . quanta ego praeterita collegi gaudia 
nocte. On the other hand, his suffering is greater than that of 
Tantalus and Sisyphus (II, 17, 5; 7; 9): vel tu Tantalea 
moveare ad flumina sorte | vel tu Sisyphios licet admirere 
labores | durius in terris nihil est quod vivat amante (cf. Lucian 
de Dips. 6; A. P. V, 236). Poseidon did not love Tyro, nor 
Hercules Heba, as much as Propertius loves Cynthia (I, 13, 
21 ff.). He praises Aelia Galla by saying (III, 12, 38): Vincit 
Penelopes Aelia Galla fidem. 

Ovid also uses this form of comparison quite frequently. 
Cephalus, to show the love between him and Procris (Met. VII, 
801 ff.), declares nec Iovis illa meo thalamos praeferret amori ! 
nec me quae caperet, non si Venus ipsa veniret | ulla erat. (Cf. 
Catullus LXX, LXXII.) The phrase, Thetidis qualis vix rear 
esse pedes (Her. XX, 60), is very much like that of A. P. V, 48 
(see above). Beautiful hair is called quas vellet Apollo, | quas 
vellet capiti Bacchus inesse suo (Am. I, 14, 32). Anger is 
described (A. A. II, 309): Ut fuerit torva violentior illa 
Medusa | fiet amatori lenis et aequa suo; and again (A. A. III, 
504): lumina Gorgoneo saevius igne micant. 

Several examples of this sort of comparison are found in 
Seneca’s plays. The madness of a woman is set forth by saying: 
Scylla et Charybdis, Sicula contorquens freta | minus est timenda 
(Herc. Oet. 235-6). Octavia says (Oct. 58-60): O mea nullis 
aequanda malis | fortuna. licet repetam luctus, | Electra, tuos. 
In speaking of his wife, Nero says (Oct. 546-8): dignamque 
thalamis coniugem inveni meis | genere atque forma, victa cui 
cedat Venus | Iovisque coniux et ferox armis dea.—Again, the 
Greek Anthology may be compared (Anth. Append. II, 261; 
A. P. VII, 218).—The ghost of Agrippina threatens her son: 
poenasque, quis et Tantali vincat sitim, | dirum laborem Sisyphi, 
Tityi alitem | Ixionisque membra rapientem rotam (Oct. 623- 
5).—This may be compared with A. P. V, 236, Lucian de Dips. 
6, and Prop. II, 17, though it differs in referring to actual pun- 
ishment. 
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These passages are enough to show that in Latin poetry, as 
well as in Greek, the form of comparison in which a mortal is 
declared superior to a god is common. It may be noticed also 
that as this was found most frequently in the Hellenistic period 
of Greek poetry or in poetry influenced by that period, so in 
Latin poetry it is found most frequently in Propertius who, it is 
generally agreed, was most deeply influenced by Hellenistic 
poetry. 

Let us consider now the fourteen examples of this sort of 
mythological comparison in Plautus in the light of the similar 
comparisons in other Greek and Latin poetry. In addition to 
the passage quoted above there are two passages alluding to the 
labors of Hercules: Hercules ego fui, dum illa mecum fuit ! 
neque sexta aerumna acerbior Herculi quam illa mihi obiectast 
(Epid. 178-9) ; meo quidem animo ab Hippolyta subcingulum 
haud | Hercules aeque magno umquam abstulit periculo (Men. 
198-9). The labors of Hercules are proverbial in both Greek 
and Latin literature. (Cf. Arist. Peace 753; Wasps 1030; 
Catullus LVIII, 13; Prop. II, 23, 7; I], 24, 33-34.) With this 
may also be compared Anth. Append. II, 659: gaciv 8 ‘Hpaxdéa 
écxov, though as this is an epitaph of an actual gladiator, com- 
parison with Hercules is more literal. 

There are two comparisons with Ulysses: Ulixem audivi fuisse 
aerumnosissumum | verum hic adulescens multo Ulixem anteit 
(Bacch. frg. 15, Lindsay); superavit dolum Troianum atque 
Ulixem Pseudolus (Pseud. 1244). With these may be compared 
A. P. XI, 379. Although in this case the comparison is to a 
feat of Ulysses, the general spirit of the poem is not only like 
these Ulysses comparisons but like the Hercules passages just 
quoted. 

For Miles Glo. 11-12: Tum bellatorem—Mars haud ausit 
dicere | Neque aequiperare suas virtutes ad tuas, there is the 
excellent parallel in Alcaeus, “Apevos orpatwrtépos (see above). 
The lines, Vidi ego multa saepe ficta, quae Accherunti fierent | 
cruciamenta, verum enim vero nulla adaeque est Accheruns | 
atque ubi ego fui, in lapicidinis (Capt. 998-1000), may be com- 
pared with Lucian de Dips. 6; A. P. V, 236; IX, 377 as well 
as Propertius II, 17. 

The remaining passages are as follows: nam hic mihi nunc 
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est multo potior Iuppiter quam Iuppiter (Pseud.328) ; Pentheum 
diripuisse aiunt Bacchas: nugas maximas | fuisse credo, praeut 
quo pacto ego divorsus distrahor (Merc. 469-70) ; Mercurius, 
Tovi? qui nuntius perhibetur, numquam aeque patri | suo nun- 
tium lepidum attulit quam ego nunc meae erae nuntiabo (Stich. 
274-5) ; contundam facta Talthubi contemnamque omnis nun- 
tios (Stich. 305) ; scelestiorem cenam cenavi tuam | quam quae 
Thyestae quondam aut posita est Tereo (Rud. 509-10) ; Atridae 
duo fratres cluent fecisse facinus maximum | non pedibus ter- 
mento fuit praeut ego erum expugnabo meum (Bacch. 925, 929) ; 
nec pol ego Nemeae credo neque ego Olympiae | neque usquam 
ludos tam festivos fieri | quam hic intus fiunt ludi ludificabiles 
(Cas. 759 ff.). No exact parallels can be pointed out in extant 
Greek literature, but certainly neither the spirit nor the form of 
these differ from many of those quoted above. 

The use of the comparative of the adjective or adverb 
such as in Rud. 509 is perhaps the most common way of ex- 
pressing this superiority of the mortal over the god in both 
Greek and Latin, but there are also parallels for supero in 
the sense in which it is used in Pers. 2, Pseud. 1244. 
Aside from the passages in which a real contest is evi- 
dently involved as Tyrtaeus, fr. 12, 4; A. P. V, 22; Nonnus 
XXXITI, 20, wxav in the sense of “surpass” is used in two 
passages of the Greek Anthology: zor’ év trav eddadov 
‘H\wodépav | vedoew aitas tas Xdpitas xdpww (A. P. V, 148); 
ds Sixaiws | maoly Kal yAdoon Tavradida (A. P. 
VII, 743). The word suwpero is used by Catullus (LI) in this 
sense, and vinco by Propertius (III, 12, 88) and the writer of 
the Octavia (547, 624). A somewhat different expression of the 
same idea is found in Catullus LXXXVI, 5, 6: Lesbia... 
omnibus una omnes surripuit Veneres. The comparison with 
Callimachus frg. 82 ras ’Adpodiras and 
Nonnus XVI, 45 zapOewxy yap KdAAos atAncey 
shows that Veneribus should be supplied with omnibus, thus 
giving the same idea of the superiority of a mortal over an 
immortal. 

The desire for comic effect explains the extravagant spirit of 
these comparisons, and yet they are no more exaggerated than 
many of the passages quoted from both Greek and Latin litera- 
ture (cf. for instance A. P. XI, 379). The passage quoted from 
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Terence by Fraenkel, Non, si ex capite sis meo | natus, item ut 
aiunt Minervam esse ex Jove, ea causa magis | patior (Heaut. 
1035 ff.), may be, as he says (p. 12) an dévvarov, but that is not 
the spirit of the passages cited above from Greek and Latin 
literature any more than it is that of Plautus. These may be 
literally impossible and sometimes given in the form of an ideal 
supposition (cf. above, e. g., Tyrtaeus fr. 12 [Bgk.]; Euripides 
Tro. 949), but even then they are thought of as within the range 
of possibilities. More often, the comparison is simply used to 
strengthen a statement as much as possible (cf. for instance 
Eur. Med. 1342-3 ; Theoc. XX, 25). 

The very variety and wide range of subject-matter in these 
mythological allusions of Plautus—not only Hercules, Ulysses 
and the Atridae are mentioned but Thyestes, Pentheus and 
Talthybius—would show a remarkable familiarity with Greek 
mythology for a poet of Plautus’ time, if they had no background 
at all in the Greek original as Fraenkel thinks. This would not, 
of course, be impossible but, other things being equal, it is more 
natural to think that Plautus adapted rather than invented such 
distinctly Greek subject-matter. 

As for Menander, there are almost no mythological allusions 
in the plays now extant. We know that he avoided extraneous 
material of every kind and extravagance of expression, and strove 
for a certain uniformity and harmony of style. These charac- 
teristics of style may account for the absence of mythological 
comparisons like those of Plautus, if we consider that the plays 
of Menander now extant are characteristic of his works as a 
whole. But they represent only a fraction of the whole output 
of Menander and it may not be safe to judge all his plays by 
this small part. Then, too, it must be remembered that Menander 
was only one of a great many writers of comedy of this period 
whose works have almost entirely perished. There is, then, the 
usual danger of arguing ez silentio in putting too much con- 
fidence in the apparent difference between Plautus and Greek 
New Comedy, as we have it. 

As for Terence, he represents for the most part Menandrian 
originals and the same things may be said about his style as 
about that of Menander. It is begging the question to say that 
in this respect he represents the Greek originals more closely 
than Plautus. 
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This form of mythological comparison, to sum up, is not dis- 
tinctly Plautine, for it is frequently used by other Latin poets. 
It is not characteristic of Latin literature rather than Greek 
literature, as the number of examples from a wide range of 
Greek literature shows. It is especially characteristic of Hellen- 
istic literature for it appears first, to a great extent, in Euripides, 
who is a precursor in a certain sense of Hellenistic literature 
and is commonly supposed to have greatly influenced New 
Comedy. Then it appears not only in writers like Herondas 
and Theocritus who are contemporary with the writers of New 
Comedy but in the poets of the Greek Anthology who, though 
for the most part, much later, are Hellenistic in literary tradi- 
tions and interests. (This fact justifies their use in this con- 
nection, although they are much later in point of time, as it does 
the drawing of parallels from such writers as Lucian and 
Nonnos.) Then, too, it appears in Latin literature most fre- 
quently in Propertius who is, undoubtedly, much influenced by 
Hellenistic literature. Hence, though the evidence from the 
remains of Greek comedy is slight in amount and negative, yet, 
since mythological comparisons like those of Plautus were used 
to a great extent by writers contemporary with the writers of his 
Greek originals, it is by no means impossible that Plautus found 
these comparisons in the Greek plays very much in the form in 
which he presented them. At any rate, it is dangerous to use 
such a criterion for determining what is Plautine and what is 
Greek in Plautus’ plays. 

HELEN H. Law. 


MEREDITH COLLEGE, N. O. 
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PHILOLOGuS, LXXX (N. F. XXXIV) 1925. 


Pp. 1-66. R. Kerber, Hélderlins Verhiltnis zu Homer. 
Holderlin became acquainted with Homer early, and remained 
familiar with him throughout his life. Resemblances between 
the two poets are chiefly in such things as composition and 
syntax. Direct imitation is rare, though Homer’s words are 
quoted at times. Hoélderlin wrote much in the hexameter verse, 
but here Homer is only one influence among many. He trans- 
lated part of the Iliad, but the rendering is full of errors, since 
his enthusiasm for the Greeks was not matched by a corre- 
sponding knowledge of grammar and philology. The article is 
elaborately documented; there are 354 footnotes containing all 
necessary references. 


Pp. 67-88. W. Schmid, Der homerische Schiffskatalog und 
seine Bedeutung fiir die Datierung der Ilias. The Dolonia and 
the Catalog of the Ships are both interpolations. The Catalog 
shows a mixture of Homeric and Hesiodic style. Explanation 
is offered to show why it began with the Boeotians. The author 
of the Catalog took it over from his predecessors, therefore it 
must have formed part of the Cypria. Megara was left out of 
the list because of the spite of an Attic rhapsode who trans- 
ferred the Catalog from the Cypria to the Iliad between 600 
and 560 in order to glorify Athens. This dates it before Peisis- 
tratus and after the trouble with Megara. 


Pp. 89-105. Karl Rupprecht, Apostolis, Eudem und Suidas. 
The author defends himself against Frau Ada Adler’s unfavora- 
ble review of his book with the above title. 


Pp. 106-112. Miscellen. 1. pp. 106-109. Friedrich Wilhelm, 
Zur Legende von den frommen Briidern von Catina. The cus- 
tomary version of the story speaks of two brothers who saved 
their parents during an eruption of Mt. Aetna. Early tradition 
speaks of a father’s being saved by one son. Other instances are 
quoted in which the fire, out of respect for the old man and his 
dutiful son, lets them pass in safety. 2. pp. 109-112. Joseph 
Schnetz, Rigilinus. The so-called “ Geographer of Ravenna,” 
author of a Latin Cosmography in. 5 books, quotes 24 iambic 
dimeters from a certain Rigilinus on the question of where the 
sun goes at night. On the linguistic evidence of his name 
Rigilinus is supposed to be a Langobard; his period is in the 
sixth or seventh century after Christ. Rigilinus is not to be 
considered an invention of the Geographer. 


Pp. 113-135. Hugo Steiger, Euripides ein antiker Ibsen? 
Euripides and Ibsen have often been compared. The two men 
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are not on the same plane, Euripides is by far the greater man. 
Wilamowitz had said that it is absurd to look for an ancient 
Ibsen in Euripides; reply is made to this objection by showing 
how closely the two dramatists resembled each other in general 
attitude toward the world, society, morals, etc. Answer is then 
made to Petersen who asserts that Euripides’ realism was as- 
sumed in order to conciliate the public taste, and that he was 
really orthodox in his religious views. Some minor points in 
Petersen’s book are also corrected. 


Pp. 136-175. Kurt Latte, Glossographika. The article con- 
sists of three sections. I. Hin vergessenes Diogenianexzerpt. 
Various Ms. miscellanies of the Renaissance contain an excerpt 
called Tota: yAdoou Kata (atta: Kadovvrar yAwoonpariKat). 
The text of the excerpt is given, with critical notes. The evi- 
dence shows that no Byzantine could have had the scholarship 
to make the gloss in question himself, the excerpt must go back 
to Diogenianus, whose work was still being used in the time of 
Photius. II. Dialektglossen in der antiken Homererklarung. 
Most of the scholiasts of the fifth and fourth centuries are mere 
names, but there is one who must have come from Cyme, although 
his name is not given. The resemblances noted by this man be- 
tween Homer’s language and customs and those of Cyme are 
intended to show that Homer was a native of that city. Ephoros 
of Cyme is the only person known to have supported this view 
with elaborate arguments. Therefore the fragments preserved 
in Homeric Scholia BT must go back to Ephoros’ book ’Eztxwpuos. 
This section also contains other observations on Homeric dialect 
glosses. III. Die hellenistische Glossographie. Plato probably 
had Ionic predecessors among the Heracleiteans from whom he 
took his etymological method. The Peripatetics did a great deal 
for this branch of philology. Alexandrian literary taste, with 
its love of minutiae stimulated the making of glosses. Calli- 
machus shows a continuation of the Peripatetic method, while 
Eratosthenes marks an advance in that he devotes his attention 
to the circumstances of everyday life. A list is given of the 
Alexandrian writers of Onomastika. 


Pp. 176-191. O. Crusius (+), Lobon und seine Verwandten. 
Schneidewin discovered that the notes in Diogenes Laertius on 
the literary activity of the Seven Sages came from a work of 
Lobon, zepi routov. Eduard Hiller and Wilhelm Crénert had 
also written about Lobon, who parodied the work of Callimachus. 
The author disagrees with Cronert_in ascribing certain things 
to Lobon, who is shown to have derived some of his mythical 
literary history from Herodotus. Lobon is a real name, it ap- 
pears on an Attic stone of the fifth century. The name is made 
from Aofés, as ‘Pivwv is made from fis. Hermippus, whose work 
Lobon used, furnishes a good terminus ante quem non. The 
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academic frivolity of Lobon has its parallel in the work of Hera- 
cleides Ponticus. 


Pp. 192-199. J. H. van Haeringen, Zur Frage des Pisoner- 
briefes. After verse 322 appears no additional trace of dramatic 
poetry. It is supposed then that Horace made a division of 
poetry into two kinds, dramatic and non-dramatic. This can be 
shown by comparing the Epistle to the Pisos with the Epistle to 
Augustus (Ep. II, 1), since the latter part of both epistles deals 
only with what Kiessling-Heinze have called ‘ book-poetry.? The 
reason that commentators have gone astray in the interpretation 
is that they have always tried to find a discussion of art in the 
Epistle to the Pisos instead of trying to connect this with the 
other Epistles. The writer’s thesis is supported by a comparison 
of passages. 


Pp. 200-224. Miscellen. 3. pp. 200-206. F. Scheidweiler, 
Beitrage zur Kritik und Erklarung Petrons. 1. In Satyricon 
15.5 it is not necessary to suppose a lacuna after constitutum as 
Biicheler did, since the scene can be explained satisfactorily as 
the text stands. 2. Explanation of the difficulties at the be- 
ginning of the cena, 26.7. The meal is called a cena libera be- 
cause Agamemnon had hired Encolpius and Askyltos as teachers 
in his school, and thus their vagabond life was over. In ec. 90 
ne mihi poeta avolaret is to be read for ne me poetam vocaret. 
3. The riddle in 58, 8, 9 refers to the gnomon of a sun-dial. The 
riddle should read: 


-%~@ longe venio, late venio, solve me. 
currit nec loco movetur, crescit atque fit minor. 


The first line is merely an introductory formula. 4. pp. 206-207. 
Thea Stifler, Zu Menander. In the hypothesis of the Hero 
edwxev tpode tpédew is to be read for 
Instances are given of the replacing of an indefinite pronoun by 
a numeral. 5. pp. 207-208. K. Rupprecht, Philemon Fr. 2. 
(K). The text can be accepted as it stands without emendation. 
6. pp. 209-213. Karl Miinscher, Zum christlichen Dreifaltig- 
keitshymnos aus Oxyrhynchos. This Christian hymn (Oxy- 
rhynchus Papyri XV, No. 1786; ef. Philologus LXXIX, pp. 
201 ff.) appears to be purely anapaestic in its metrical structure, 
corresponding to the usage of the Empire. Acatalectic dimeter 
and hypercatalectic trimeter are the forms to be seen in it. 
7. pp. 213-219. Alfred Kiotz, Dresdener Reste einer Plinius- 
handschrift des 13. Jahrhunderts. In the winter of 1902/3 
Professor Ludwig Schmidt discovered in the Dresden Library 
a Ms. of Pliny which had been used for a book cover. The Ms. 
(8) belongs to the thirteenth or perhaps to the end of the twelfth 
century. A list of the variants from Mayhoff’s text is given; 
these show the Ms. to belong to the second family. 8. p. 220. 
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N. Wecklein, Die Parodos der Sieben gegen Theben von Aschylos. 
The parodos is to be divided among the chorus in the order 1, 
4, 6, 12, since Aeschylus probably used only 12 choreutae. In 
1, 150 «pds widus is to be read for mpd modAews. 9. p. 221. 
Hermann Frinkel, Ein Epiktetfragment. Marcus Aurelius 
often quotes without giving the source. Stylistic considerations 
show that the passage in IV 49, 2-5 comes from Epictetus. 
10. p. 222. Franz Zimmermann, Zu Chariton II 2,1 —S. 28, 21 
(Hercher). In the passage in question kai rots [Kai] évOdde is to 
be read for xaAds xai évOdde. Observations are made on ditto- 
graphy in the Cod. Florentinus, and on the suppression of «iva. 
11. pp. 223-224. Franz Eckstein, Die Herkunft von apocalare. 
This verb which appears twice in Petronius, c. 62, 3 and 67, 3 
is to be explained as coming from dzo-ya\dw. The word belongs 
to the folk speech. 


Pp. 225-297. Agnes Schwessinger, Eigenart und Higengesetz- 
lichkeit in Platons Kunst. Plato’s works show an inner relation 
between thought content and artistic form. The following ques- 
tions can be put: What meaning has the image as an artistic 
means of expression within the dialog? How far does the in- 
fluence of images extend over the conduct of the thought? 
Does the composition of the dialog follow an inner necessity 
arising from the thought or from the image? Is such relation 
between thought content and artistic representation to be con- 
sidered a peculiarity of Plato? In the structure of a series of 
dialogs can a relationship be indicated pointing to a definite 
law, and can this individual law be indicated and set forth 
according to the principle of its operation? These and other 
questions are answered by an extensive investigation of the 
Phaedo, Gorgias, Apology, Crito, Protagoras, and Symposium. 
A list of the principles is given (pp. 229-231) according to 
which Plato exercised his art of composition. 


Pp. 298-311. Josef Mesk, Uber Phlegons Mirabilia I-III. 
Phlegon’s Mirabilia contains 35 wonder tales, the first three of 
which belong to one group, and resemble each other strongly in 
structure, motive and expression. The plots of the three tales 
are given and the resemblances noted. A discussion is also 
given of the possible sources. 


Pp. 312-330. F. Atenstadt, Ein Beitrag zu Stephanos von 
Byzanz. Philon of Byblos, zepi wédewv kai ods éxdorn év- 
Sdgovs jveyxe and Oros, wept éOvxdv, are the two chief sources of 
Stephanus of Byzantium. Oros has also been shown to have 
used the work of Philon. The question is: what is the relation 
of the three men to one another? Did Stephanus use both 
works together, or did he get the material from Philon in- 
directly through Oros? Oros and Stephanus used the same 
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source, viz. Philon. A comparison of passages shows that 
Stephanus drew material from Philon direct, not through Oros. 


Pp. 331-341. Fr. Bilabel, Fragmente aus der Heidelberger 
Papyrussammlung. In the first section of the article, twelve of 
the fragments which seem to agree in handwriting, content, and 
metre are considered together, and an attempt is made to arrive 
at their meaning. Section II gives the text of No. 1716 to- 
gether with some notes. Section III contains a small fragment 
on the art of cookery. 


Pp. 342-352. Miscellen. 12. pp. 342-345. R. Asmus (tf), 
Julians Invektiven gegen Neilos und ihre Hauptquelle. The 
Alcibiades commentary of Iamblichus is the source of the in- 
vective against Neilos. The same work served as the basis for 
the attack on the Cynics and for that directed against the de- 
tractors of Julian in Antioch. A series of parallel passages is 
given to support the author’s thesis. 13. pp. 345-350. F. 
Pichlmayr, Zu den Scriptores historiae Augustae. It has long 
been known that there are many interpolations in the text of 
the Scriptores Historiae Augustae. Corrections of some of these 
are given, and other suggestions are made for the improvement 
of the text. 14. pp. 350-352. Karl Rupprecht, IEPA ANA- 
TPA®H. The word dvaypady is to be translated not as ‘ in- 
scription’ but as ‘recording,’ ‘record.’ Parallels are adduced 
for this meaning. Lactantius had translated Euhemerus’ title 
by ‘ Historia Sacra.’ 


Pp. 353-365. W. J. W. Koster, De Glyconei et Pherecratei 
origine. Explanation is given of the names of the metres in 
question. It is pointed out that the glyconic is always of the 
same nature, as opposed to the pherecratean, which was first a 
catalectic glyconic, and then was changed to a triple measure. 
The article discusses in detail metarrhythmisis, Aeolic glyconics 
and pherecrateans, Ionic metarrhythmisis, the phalaecean verse, 
pherecrateans arising from anapaests, and dactylic metarrhythmi- 
sis. The usage of the poets is constantly adduced to explain 
the author’s points. 


Pp. 366-376. Rudolf Adam, Uber eine unter Platos Namen 
erhaltene Sammlung von Definitionen. The Definitions are not 
Platonic, but Academic. Diogenes Laertius was the first to list 
them among Plato’s works. The bulk of the article consists of 
a series of parallel passages from Plato, Aristotle, Cicero’s 
philosophical works, Diogenes Laertius, Sextus Empiricus, 
Stobaeus, and Galen; these are adduced in order to provide a 
more complete understanding of the Definitions and the philo- 
sophical principles involved in them. 


Pp. 377-409. Jos. Wiirschmidt, Die Schrift des Menelaus 
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tiber die Bestimmung der Zusammensetzung von Legierungen. 
The work of Menelaus on how to discover the weight of any 
one of a number of bodies in composition was translated into 
Arabic. The present article contains a German translation of 
this Arabic work, made from a Ms. in the Escurial. Notes, dia- 
grams, and equations are added to the translation. The ren- 
dering from the Arabic was made by E. Wiedemann. 


Pp. 410-436. F. Eckstein, Neue Untersuchungen zu Plautus 
und Terenz. Studies in the technique of sentence composition 
by a comparison of Plautus and Terence. Plautus used the old 
Roman manner, while Terence used the newer style resulting 
from the development of syntax that took place after the time 
of Plautus. Plautus’ work is compared with that of his prede- 
cessors and contemporaries in drama. Plautus shows an advance 
over the earlier poets in the proper combination of metre, sen- 
tence structure, and thought; this principle is most rigidly ob- 
served in the Bacchides. The difference in sentence structure 
between one play and another (e. g. Mostellaria and Bacchides) 
is of great importance in the study of their relation to one 
another. Perfection of sentence structure may be taken as evi- 
dence of maturity of the poet’s art, hence studies of this kind 
help to date the plays. So the Mostellaria is to be assigned to 
Plautus’ early period, the Bacchides to his later, mature period. 


Pp. 437-453. Fritz Walter, Zu lateinischen Schriftstellern. 
Corrections for the text of fifteen Latin authors. 


Pp. 454-466. K. Barwick, Ovids Erzihlung vom Raub der 
Proserpina und Nikanders ETEPOIOYMENA. Malten had 
pointed out that Ovid drew his story of the rape of Proserpina 
from a Hellenistic poet; examination of the evidence shows this 
poet to have been Nicander, from whom Ovid took not only the 
story but its framework. 


Pp. 467-474. Miscellen. 15. pp. 467-472. Hugo Koch, Zu 
Arnobius und Lactantius. Hieronymus listed Lactantius as a 
pupil of Arnobius, while Lactantius himself omits Arnobius 
from the number of his predecessors. The views of the two 
men are in some instances so opposed that it is hard to see how 
Hieronymus could have put them together in the relation of 
master and pupil. Mere opposition of opinion is not, however, 
enough to show that the two had never stood in this relation to 
each other. 16. pp. 472-474. Franz Zimmermann, Drei Kon- 
jekturen zum Chariton-Roman. Attempts to improve three 


vexed passages. 
Harrison C. Corrin. 
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RomaniA, Vol. LI, Nos. 1-4. 


Pp. 1-31. Amos Parducci. Sul Perilhos tractat d’amor de 
donas di Ermengau di Béziers. This is the final and essential 
part of the Old Provengal author’s far-famed work entitled the 
Breviari damor. He begins by affirming that Love is a blessing, 
and proceeds to discuss the question in a dialogue with his 
brother as well as with various other persons. It is but natural 
to compare the medieval poet’s work with that of Ovid on the 
same subject, and to note the difference in treatment at various 
points. 


Pp. 32-45. Pierre Laurent. Contribution 4 Vhistoire du 
lexique frangais. The greater portion of the words here treated 
are of learned origin, and the endeavor is made both to confirm 
and to correct the statements in regard to them made by the 
Dictionnaire Général. In many cases it has been possible to 
cite earlier occurrences of these forms than those that were 
previously known. 


Pp. 46-75. Olin H. Moore. Bertran de Born et le jeune roi. 
Certain modern authors have attributed to the Provengal trou- 
badour an important political réle in the relations between 
France and England in his day, but the author of this article 
finds the evidence entirely unconvincing. On the other hand, 
it seems quite evident that the poet himself contributed largely 
to the formation of the legend that Henry Plantagenet was a 
generous patron of troubadours and jongleurs. Finally, it 
would appear that Bertran de Born was of a bellicose dispo- 
sition and always ready to incite to warfare. 


Pp. 76-104. L. Foulet. Galeran et Jean Renart. By a com- 
parison of several Old French epics and an attempt to identify 
certain contemporaries of their authors who are mentioned, it 
would appear that Jean Renart was one of the best and most 
prolific epic poets of his time. New biographical details and 
chronological data are presented in this article. 


Pp. 105-121. Mélanges:—Gunnar Tilander, Brisier, Bruisier. 
—L. Foulet, Un sirventés politique de 1230; Galeran et les dix 
compagnons de Bretagne. 

Pp. 122-128. Corrections :—M. Wilmotte, Chanson de Roland 
(éd. Jenkins). 

Pp. 129-160. Comptes rendus. Périodiques. Chronique. 


Pp. 161-202. Ch.Samaran. Fragments de manuscrits latins 
et francais du moyen Age. While cataloguing a series of old 
charts in the Archives nationales in Paris, the author of this 
article came upon a few fragments of Old French manuscripts 
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which had been used in the bindings. To these he added cer- 
tain fragments previously discovered by others, and then com- 
piled this description of some nine different manuscripts, not 
including those in Latin. The Old French works here described 
include: I. Roman en prose de Berinus; II. Boéce, De conso- 
latione philosophiae ; III. Gautier de Coinci, Miracles de Nostre- 
Dame; IV. Chanson de geste : Girbert de Metz; V. Roman 
en prose de Lancelot du Lac; VI. Miracle de S. Nicolas; VII. 
Rondeaux de Jean Picart, dit le Bailli d’Etelan; VIII. Farce 
de Thevot; IX. Farce de Tripet. 


Pp. 203-252. L. Foulet. Le développement des formes sur- 
composées. The origin, extension and future of these strangely 
complicated grammatical constructions is here considered both 
for the literary and the popular language. After investigating 
the earliest known examples, the conclusion is reached that these 
forms originated in the speech of the eastern provinces, and 
thence gradually spread to Paris and were adopted by the liter- 
ary language. Certain country districts have greatly developed 
these constructions, and some very peculiar forms have been 
evolved. As usual, the French grammarians have exerted a 
great influence in modeling the popular usage into the accepted 
literary forms of modern times. 


Pp. 253-272. Mélanges:—Gunnar Tilander, Mots se rap- 
portant au sanglier dans les livres de chasse du moyen 4ge.— 
G. I. Bratianu, Les Normands au service de Byzance dans la 
Chanson de Roland.—G. I. Bratianu, Noms romans dans les 
registres des notaires génois de Crimée a la fin du XIII® siécle. 


Pp. 273-290. Discussions:—Alphonse Bayot, Sur Gormont 
et Isembart. 
Pp. 291-320. Comptes rendus. Périodiques. Chronique. 


Pp. 321--347. Etienne Gilson. La mystique de la grace dans 
La Queste del Saint Graal. It is here shown how closely the 
Grail story is modeled upon the Scriptures and upon the writ- 
ings of the Church fathers. The theological notions of the 
Benedictines of Citeaux are in harmony with the underlying 
thought of this famous medieval romance; and the various 
heroes of the story personify the gradations of Divine love 
in accordance with the ideas of the olden time. Numerous cita- 
tions from the sources are likewise given in extensive foot-notes, 
where they serve to demonstrate the philosophical basis of the 
search for the Holy Grail. 


Pp. 348-362. Jessie L. Weston. The Relation of the Per- 
lesvaus to the Cyclic Romances. The late Professor Bruce de- 
voted a section of his recently published work entitled The Evo- 
lution of Arthurian Romance to the discussion of the relations 
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existing between the Perlesvaus and the romances of the Vul- 
gate cycle. After stating her widely divergent views, and after 
identifying a historical character, Miss Weston concludes that 
the priority of the Perlesvaus over the cyclic versions has been 
determined once for all. 


Pp. 363-396. Holger Petersen. Trois versions inédites de 
la Legende de Saint Hustache en vers frangais. II. Version de 
Guillaume de Ferriéres (York, Bibliothéque du Chapitre, XVI, 
K. 13). This Anglo-Norman manuscript of the end of the 
thirteenth century is here described for the first time, and from 
it is published in a critical edition the text in question. 


Pp. 397-408. Ferdinand Lot. Encore Bleheri-Breri. A com- 
parison of variant manuscript readings for this author of Celtic 
Tromances with known historical facts enables the author of this 
article to throw new light on a literary question that has long 
been under discussion among modern scholars. 


Pp. 409-425. Mélanges:—G. Lozinski, Remarques sur l’ori- 
gine du préfixe francais Mes- Me-: Note complémentaire.— 
A. Langfors, A peu puis dire un ne deus.—Antonin Duraffour, 
Ancien dombiste Areyna, Sablon, Pavir.—Joseph Anglade, Le 
troubadour N’At de Mons et les Leys d’amors.—F. Lot, L’ori- 
gine du nom de Lancelot.—A. Jeanroy, Le roman de Guillaume 
de Dole et Gautier de Coinci—A. Horning, Additions aux 
notes étymologiques vosgiennes. 


Pp. 426-480. Comptes rendus. Périodiques. Chronique. 


Pp. 481-510. Edmond Faral. Gormond et Isembard. In 
1913 Joseph Bédier advanced the theory that this epic origi- 
nated with the monks of Saint-Riquier; in 1924 Albert Pau- 
philet rejected this theory and claimed a literary origin for the 
legend. The present article submits the question to a renewed 
examination. Rudolf Zenker has likewise studied the same 
problem in an article published in 1925. The final result for 
Edmond Faral, after investigating all the evidence attainable 
to him, is a return to the Bédier theory. 


Pp. 511-527. Paul Aebischer. Fragments de moralités, 
farces et mystéres retrouvés 4 Fribourg. The cover of a record 
book preserved at Fribourg, Switzerland, has been found to be 
made up of more than a hundred fragments of manuscripts and 
printed works glued together by the binder presumably. Among 
these are a certain number belonging to dramatic works, which 
are here described and analyzed. The language of these frag- 
ments is either French, local dialect or Franco-Proveneal, and 
they all appear to have belonged to works represented there in 
the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. 
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Pp. 528-541. Giacomo De Gregorio. Etimologie. The 
etymologies here discussed belong largely to Italian dialects, 
and they are arranged under some twenty-three heads. 

Pp. 542-554. Pio Rajna. Un frammento delle Hnfances 
Hector da un codice perduto. In the Vatican Library there is 
preserved a large parchment leaf which seems to have come 
originally from the binding of an old volume in the Barberini 
Library. It was written in Northern Italy in the fourteenth 
century, and it contains a fragment of the Old French poem 
mentioned above. This poem was previously known to have 
been preserved to us in four manuscripts, in most of which it 
is given as an introduction to the well-known Roman de Trove. 


Pp. 555-570. Mélanges:—A. Graur. Roumain Iepar.—C. 
Brunel, Provencal Manbes, Marves.—Michel Dubois, Passer == 
“ Marcher.”—G. Lozinski, Un fragment du Bestiaire d'amour 
de Richard de Fournival—J. Morawski, A propos des Sept 
ars d'amours de “ Dant Faber.” 


Pp. 571-640. Comptes rendus. Périodiques. Chronique. 
Table des matiéres. 
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REVIEWS. 


Hellemstische Dichtung in der Zeit des Kallimachos. Ut- 
RICH VON WILAMOWITZ-MOELLENDORFF. Zwei Baende. 
Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1924. 


More than forty years ago Wilamowitz edited the Hymns and 
Epigrams of Callimachus. When the period of papyrus discoveries 
began, with the Hecale in 1893, to be continued with the Aitia 
fragments of 1910 and following years, his contributions to the 
clarification of the text and the elucidation of the contents 
were of prime importance. These volumes contain many fresh 
discussions of disputed points; they also review and sum up the 
results of a lifetime of work in this one of the many fields in 
which the distinguished scholar has been active. 

The first volume opens with a series of brief, vivid sketches 
of the Hellenistic kings. The following chapter, with the title 
Hellenistische Staedte, is a picture of the intellectual life of the 
Greek world at a time when old centers of influence had lost 
their preeminence and new tides of life were making themselves 
felt, when the cities of Asia Minor under the influence of a 
newly found prosperity take the leadership in an intellectual 
movement which later came to its climax in Alexandria. The 
schools of philosophy, the possession of which still gave Athens 
a preeminence, are sketched with a few bold strokes, and the 
life of the changing Hellenistic world is characterized in re- 
spect to its religion, its belief about immortality, its attitude 
toward woman, its feeling for nature, its romanticism. 

As a further introduction, there is a chapter on the new 
poetry which had to adjust itself to an age when a refined and 
developed prose style was urging its claim as an all-sufficient 
medium of expression. The Ionian antecedents of Alexandrian 
poetry account for the important poetical forms which lent 
themselves to the new uses of a new age: the epic with its 
related forms, the idyll and the epigram. 

By some such path as this the author approaches the central 
theme, Callimachus, a man who belonged neither to Europe nor 
to Asia, yet “one in whom the Hellenistic spirit found its 
purest expression (I, 170).” The chapter on Callimachus is 
an intellectual history of the man, beginning with his earliest 
expression in the epigram. To the relatively early period be- 
longs the epinician poem for Sosibius, recently discovered in 
fragmentary form and of interest as a poet’s adventure in adapt- 
ing the elegiac meter to the uses of the choral lyric. The 
earlier hymns are followed by the poet’s important work, the 
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Aitia. Later comes the Hecale, approximately in the period 
274-271, B. C., and coincident with it the appearance of Theo- 
critus at Alexandria. Soon after 270 B. C. Callimachus as 
court poet celebrates the death of Arsinoe in a poem of which 
some mutilated fragments were published in 1912. In the 
succeeding decade Alexander of Aetolia, Lycophron and Aratus 
enter the literary field at Alexandria. Meantime the feud be- 
tween Callimachus and Apollonius developed, which resulted 
in the withdrawal of the latter from Alexandria. The Iambic 
verses, now somewhat known from the Oxyrhynchus publication 
of 1910, belong to the later period when the learned work of 
the Library was being done. The latest poetical creations were 
the Apollo hymn and the Lock of Berenice. A suggestive 
chapter on the influence of Callimachus upon the Latin poets, 
with particular reference to Propertius, closes the first volume. 

The second volume is illustrative of the first. A full third of 
the book is given to interpretation of the poems of Callimachus, 
including the Aitia, the epinician poem to Sosibius, and the 
Ibis. The poets who stood in some personal relation to Calli- 
machus, namely Theocritus, Lycophron, Aratus, and Apollo- 
nius, receive critical discussion. Passages of the text of Aratus 
and Lycophron are interpreted. The hymn to Zeus by Cle- 
anthes is printed with textual notes and brief comment, and 
a discussion of the Hellenistic poems of Catullus brings the 
volume to a close. 

This outline of the contents of the two volumes may suffice 
to suggest the wealth and variety of the material that is passed 
in review. The commentary on the Hymns of Callimachus 
deals not to any degree with details, but rather traces the main 
lines of interpretation. Several incisive discussions of the 
mythological tradition are given, for example that about Tire- 
sias, in connection with Hymn 5, or the more complicated case 
of Erysichthon, Hymn 6. The chapter on Apollonius includes 
a treatment of the Argonautic story from Apollonius back to 
the very origins. The germ of the whole story, so far as the 
fragmentary evidence permits a judgment, seems to Wilamowitz 
to be not, as in the case of the Iliad and Thebais, a recollection 
of a historical occurrence, but a story relating to some custom 
or usage having religious and legal significance, perhaps a 
particular case embodying the custom, perhaps an exemplifica- 
tion of it. In the Argonautica of Apollonius a striking differ- 
ence exists between the character of Medea as portrayed in the 
third book, and again in the fourth; in the former, a love-lorn 
maiden, in the latter a cool-headed, resolute, purposeful sor- 
ceress, a mature woman, not an inexperienced maiden. This 
inconcinnity in the characterization of Medea suggests to Wi- 
lamowitz a source, unknown to us but manifest by its effect 
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upon the poem of Apollonius, a tragedy, he tentatively proposes, 
dealing with the death of Apsyrtus by his sister’s hand, but 
showing a less revolting form of the story. Eumelus, the Cor- 
inthian epic poet of the seventh century, B. C., emerges from 
the gloom as the decisive influence in giving a new turn to the 
story of the return of the Argonauts. That mass of tradition, 
well known to later writers, which placed the marriage of Jason 
and Medea in Corcyra and found traces of Argonauts and Col- 
chians along the shores of the upper Adriatic, is primarily due 
to Corinthian and Corcyrean sources which found their earliest 
literary form at the hands of Eumelus. In this period the 
upper Adriatic was the sea of Cronus, that is, a part of the 
northern ocean, or, to use a phrase of Apollonius, “a horn of 
Oceanus.” The brother of Medea, who met his death upon the 
occasion of the return of the Argonauts, was at first anonymous. 
In the poem of Apollonius he is an adult, is named Apsyrtus, 
and is slain by his sister, not in the Pontus but in the Adria. 
Wilamowitz regards it as fairly probable that so much of this 
story as concerns the name and the locality is due to Eumelus. 

In the ninety pages of the second volume which are devoted 
to Apollonius, Wilamowitz takes up as of primary importance 
the relation in which he stood to Callimachus in their versions 
of the Argonautic story. A very considerable degree of depend- 
ence on the part of Apollonius has been an accepted view, and 
this view has furnished a method of procedure, freely used by 
Schneider and others, that of working back from the known 
Argonautica of Apollonius to the unknown Aitia of Callima- 
chus. A certain amount of dependence certainly exists. How- 
ever, as to many of the particular instances of dependence 
which scholars have thought probable in one case or another, 
Wilamowitz expresses himself with a noteworthy degree of re- 
serve. Servile imitation of Callimachus on the part of Apollo- 
nius he expressly rejects. In fact, his detailed analysis of por- 
tions of book 4 of the Argonautica is for the sake of showing 
that Apollonius is no mere imitator of his master. There is 
one crucial instance where a point of contact between the two 
poets has been asserted to exist. Apollonius represents the 
Argonauts as returning home by way of the Ister, which is con- 
ceived of as forking at a certain point so that there is a stream 
which discharges into the Adriatic, as if the whole Balkan 
peninsula were a delta of the Ister. Schneider, when he edited 
the fragments of Callimachus in 1873 (Callimachea, II, 78 ff.), 
proposed a reconstruction of the second book of the Aitia which 
postulated the earlier use by Callimachus of this form of the 
story of the return. This view, that Callimachus preceded 
Apollonius in bringing the Argonauts into the Adriatic by 
sending them up one fork of the Ister and down another, has 
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proved to have great vitality, and has even found acceptance 
in works of reference. Rudolf Pfeiffer, the capable editor of 
the recent fragments of Callimachus (1923), in his Kallima- 
chosstudien (1922), pp. 48-52, has decided that the preponder- 
ance of evidence favors this view. His decision is reached by 
giving a particular interpretation to the last sentence of the 
scholiastic note to Ap. Rh. IV, 284. But in making this de- 
cision, Pfeiffer relegates to a footnote (p. 52, n. 2) an important 
passage of Strabo, I, 46. Wilamowitz rates this passage of 
Strabo as of first importance, and draws from it the conclusion, 
supported alike by logic and the rhythm of the passage, that 
Callimachus was not of those who represented the Argonauts 
as reaching the Adriatic by way of the Ister. Incidentally, he 
clarifies the meaning of the passage by two slight changes of 
the text. In general as to the Aitia, even after the recent acqui- 
sitions of new material, the commonly accepted view that it was 
in the second book that the Argonautic incidents were told, 
still lacks confirmation, as Wilamowitz now grants (II, 171), 
accepting the interpretation of the scanty evidence which 
Pfeiffer (Kallimachosstudien, pp. 76-77) has given. 

Wilamowitz remarks in one place (I, 218) that better than 
any epigrammatic characterization of a poet is the discovery of 
the poet and the man in his works. These two volumes are an 
incentive to make the direct approach. Alexandrian poetry is 
a difficult and not a uniformly inviting field. So much the more 
are we indebted to this work not merely for learning and in- 
sight but for its sympathetic approach to the subject. 


EpwarpD FIToH. 
HaMILTON N. Y. 


A Short Guide to the Accentuation of Ancient Greek. By J. 
P. Posteate. Liverpool, University Press; London, Hod- 
der and Stoughton; 1924. x- 96 pp. 


On Ancient Greek Accentuation. By J. P. Postcatr. New 
York, Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1925. 


52 pp. 


The former book is not meant to be a complete treatise on 
Greek accentuation comparable to Chandler’s work, but Pro- 
fessor Postgate devotes only forty-three pages to a practical 
summary, while the remainder of the book is “ reconstruction 
and interpretation.” It is his aim to show that Greek accentu- 
ation is a rational system instead of a pedantic collection of 
empirical rules. Finally, the author makes an appeal for 
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abandoning the irrational British practice of accentuation, and 
believes it possible not only, as is done in America, to accent 
the syllable on which the accent is printed, but even to reproduce 
the old pitch accent, which to many would seem both highly 
pedantic and unnatural if possible, and at the same time practi- 
cally impossible because we have no living models to follow, 
not to speak of the immense labor which would be required 
to overcome our own habits of intonation. 

The facts of Greek accentuation are presented in a clear and 
trustworthy manner in Professor Postgate’s summary. That 
this is entirely empirical, could not be otherwise, for the only 
tational treatment of Greek accents, tracing their connection 
with I. E. accents and explaining the changes, would require 
much more space than was at his disposal. In the theoretical 
part also Professor Postgate shows his customary sound judg- 
ment and comprehensive knowledge, not only of Greek, but of 
Comparative Philology as well. Of course, many will disagree 
with some of his opinions, and he has not made out a very good 
case against the explanation of the grave accent of prepositions 
as due to proclisis (cf. Wackernagel, IF. Anz. 43. 54f.). 
Among minor errors might be mentioned the syllable division 
Engl. an-im-al, cited as representing the actual pronunciation 
(p. 2), and the citation of Iliad B 2 as the second line of the 
Tliad (p. 25). However, such little things in no way detract 
from the serviceability of the work, for the appearance of which 
scholars will be truly grateful. 

Under the second title Professor Postgate develops further 
some of the opinions set forth in the Guide. Particularly three 
propositions are presented at greater length: 1) The Greek 
tradition concerning accent, as seen in grammarians and manu- 
scripts, is thoroughly sound and trustworthy; 2) Retraction of 
accent by one mora is never bound to any rhythmical form, 
as the trochee or dactyl; 3) Differences of accentuation which 
are normally connected with such endings, as e. g. with dactyls 
by Wheeler’s Law, are to be explained by the doctrine of signifi- 
cant accents, i. e., that the syllables on which the accent is 
placed are psychically the most important. 

With the first proposition one would not seriously disagree, 
although the writer does not distinguish between trustworthi- 
ness of the evidence of the grammarians for the language of 
their own time and for older periods. In his arguments for 
the second and third he appears altogether as a special pleader 
whose desire to prove his point beclouds his judgment and 
causes his presentation to be extremely inconvincing. 

In the beginning of his discussion of Wheeler’s Law Postgate 
demands of its advocates that they must show not only, as is 
just, that Greek dactylic paroxytones were not I. E. paroxytones 
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which remained so in Greek, but also that there was some subtle 
association in the Greek mind between dactylic form and par- 
oxytone accent. The unfairness of this is very clear when we 
consider that laws of sound change in general are empirical 
laws, of the rationale of which we know next to nothing. An 
application of this postulate would lead to the rejection of 
practically every conclusion in I. E. phonology. 

The exceptions to Wheeler’s Law, of which the writer makes 
so much, are disconcerting only if they cannot be explained, 
which, of course, Postgate, in his zeal for his point of view, does 
not attempt to do. In actual fact most of them are not so diffi- 
cult, and the only isolated dactylic oxytone that is not readily 
explained is dudadds ‘navel.? As to ddeAdeds, the influence of 
adeAdews, with non-dactylic ending, is self-evident, while épdavds 
‘orphan’ is patterned after the non-dactylic feminine épdavn, 
since orphanage was of greater moment for the girl than the 
boy and no doubt here first received a designation (cf. widower 
patterned after widow). In Attic mueAds has a short v and 
does not have a dactylic ending, and it would be rash to assume 
that the Homeric pieAds was accented as in Attic. Finally, 
ovpaves is explained by its origin from *éropavds, and contracted 
after the law ceased to operate. We would hardly follow Post- 
gate in rejecting Wheeler’s Law because the explanation for 
one word has not yet been found. 

Professor Postgate’s method of argument is illustrated again 
by his treatment of the perfect participles in -yévos, in case of 
which he cannot see why Wheeler’s Law should lead to a differ- 
entiation between the accentuation of present and perfect par- 
ticiples. If he had only carefully surveyed the existing mate- 
rial the answer would not have been difficult. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of present participles are thematic and end in 
-dpevos, which never could be dactylic, and have no bearing on 
the question anyhow, since they are clearly recessive. On the 
other hand in the invariably athematic perfects the vast majority 
of dactyls from verbal roots in consonants, e. g. AeAeyuévos, and 
from those in long vowels, e. g. BeBaoArevpévos, easily set the 
pattern for the few participles from roots in a short vowel, as 
Sedopevos. 

In his objection to éoréov as used by Wheeler on the grounds 
that it should be connected with the invariably paroxytone verb- 
als in -réos, Postgate again shows his attitude as a special pleader. 
What bearing -réos <¢ -régos should have on doréov < *dcreov is 
surely a mystery. 

Lack of space forbids the analysis of the other objections to 
Wheeler’s Law, but those mentioned are typical. I shall only 
add a few words concerning the doctrine of significant accents. 
Although the prominence given by accentuation is originally 
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significant, yet the accent is reproduced by mere memory with 
other sound aspects of a word. In Greek the law of three sylla- 
bles of course played havoc with what was left of a significant 
accent after allowing for the ever present effect of analogy or 
associative changes. Postgate’s application of this doctrine to 
-.ov Shows a considerable measure of self-deception. He de- 
clares (p. 18) that words in accented -iov denote some special 
appurtenance or special form of the primitive, as though this 
were not an exact description of what any substantivised de- 
nominative adjective must mean. As though ioriov ‘an appur- 
tenance to the mast, sail’ were any different from taOmov ‘an 
appurtenance to the neck, necklace,’ or as though both did not 
show the same suffixal meaning as the adjective zowpéwos ‘ be- 
longing to the herdsman.” The maximum of confusion the 
doctrine of significant accents has caused on p. 32, where 
*ratpo-xtovos is said to be ‘father-slaying’ with emphasis on 
the action, whereas *zarpo-xrovos ‘ father-slain’ is reported as 
emphasizing father, even though the accent is on the verbal 
root in the last case and on the agent suffix in the first. 

All in all, then, Professor Postgate’s attack on Wheeler’s 
Law is so full of flaws that it must be considered completely 
unsuccessful, and the law remains a more convincing explana- 
tion of many accentual facts than the doctrine of the persistence 
of the significance of the I. E. accent in Greek, or than the 
more vague formulation of a law of retraction of one mora 
while refusing to look for more special conditions under which 
such retraction takes place. 

WALTER PETERSEN. 

UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, 


Codices Lugdunenses Antiquissimi: Le Scriptorium de Lyon, 
la plus ancienne école calligraphique de France. Par E. A. 
Lowr. Lyon MCMXXIV. Octavo. Pp. 52; 39 plates. 


This is a most valuable publication of the Bibliothéque de 
Lyon; Dr. Lowe was aided also by the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, which may take equal pride in the production. The 
scholarly and well-written Introduction (translated into French 
by Mme. H. Joly) dwells on the literary importance of Lyons, 
and the good fortune which has attended the Lyons Library; 
it surpasses even Verona and Wiirzburg, and can show evidence 
of its activity from the sixth century on. Lowe confines him- 
self here to MSS written before the ninth century, which left an 
abundant harvest in Lyons, and hints at a subsequent volume, 
to deal with this. Distinctive annotations in a ninth-century 
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hand, apparently that of the Lyons scholar Florus, enable vari- 
ous ancient MSS now in other collections to be grouped with 13 
uncials and semi-uncials still at Lyons; Lows adds the Codex 
Bezae, because it contains a peculiar question mark so far found 
only in Lyons. He assumes, quite reasonably, that the ancient 
MSS now in Lyons were probably written there. There are 37 
admirable plates (one, of illuminated initials, in colors), and 
two supplementary facsimiles; the explanatory notes are ade- 
quate and illuminating. There are few misprints. I can add 
from my own study of these MSS: to pl. VII, Lyons 478 (408), 
that b and v are remarkably confused—brebiter, siui, etc.; in 
my day, there was an interesting uncial fly-leaf to this MS, with 
SCMR for sanctorum; to pl. XII, 426 (352): several pages of 
this MS impressed me as palimpsest, carefully erased; to pl. 
XIV, 483 (413): add DMN, dominum, ff. 208v, 224v, 252v; to 
pl. XVIII, 443 (372) : add scrm, sanctorum; to pl. XX VI, 607 
(523 bis): add pr, populus Romanus, in various cases; to pl. 
XXVIII, 602 (519): I found six loose leaves in good semi- 
uncial at the end of this MS, broader than the rest, numbered 
35-40, and signed Q X on f. 39v; these were palimpsest, the 
under writing having been scraped off with a knife; to pl. 
XXXV, 600 (517) : chaotic Merovingian spelling. 


CHARLES Upson CLARK. 
NortH HATLEY, QUEBEC. 


A New Approach to the Text of Pliny’s Letters. By Epwarp 
Kennarp Ranp. Article III. Reprinted from the Har- 
vard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. XXXVI, 1925. 
16mo. Pp. 41. 


Here Ranp adds another chapter to the stimulating polemic 
with Merrill over the value of Aldus’ contribution to the text of 
Pliny. Now he would rest his case till the conclusion of Carls- 
son’s and Stout’s investigations of the whole problem of the MS 
tradition. He has certainly succeeded in his campaign to re- 
habilitate Aldus as a conscientious and reasonably conservative 
text critic. Incidentally, this study brings out Catanaeus’ 
genius for ferreting out the original reading, and every page 
contains enlightening discussion of text problems. One can 
imagine no better seminar subject than the Text Tradition of 
Pliny’s Letters, in the light of the new material and all these 


recent studies. 
CHARLES Upson CLARK. 


NortH Hatley, QUEBEC. 
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Paleographia Iberica: Fac-Similés de Manuscrits Espagnols 
et Portugais (1x°-xv° siécles) avec Notices et Transcrip- 
tions par JoHN M. Burnam: Fascicle III. Paris, Librai- 
rie Ancienne Honoré Champion, 1925. Folio. Pp. 157- 
228; twenty plates. 


Burnam’s unfortunate death in 1921 was a great blow to 
Latin and Romance paleography; but the devotion of his Cin- 
cinnati friends Prof. R. P. Robinson and Mrs. Louise Taft 
Semple, and of his publisher Edouard Champion, presents us 
with this posthumous fascicle, and holds out the possibility of a 
fourth. Having myself gone over BURNAM’s papers, as his lite- 
rary executor, I can the more applaud Prof. Robinson’s success, 
under great difficulties, in continuing the series. The admirable 
plates are almost all of late MSS connected with Portugal; many 
of them are in Portuguese. Facsimiles and press-work are of 
the same beauty as before; there are unfortunately a good many 
errors in the transcriptions (e. g., omissions of one or more 
words in XLIX 20, LIII 1, 26). As frontispiece there is an 
excellent photograph of Burnam in his study, with a brief 
sketch of his career. 


CHARLES Upson CLARK. 
NortH HATLEY, QUEBEC. 


St. Andrews University Publications, XVI, XIX and XX. 
Palaeographia Latina. Parts II (1923, pp. 94, three plates, 
five shillings), III (1924, pp. 66, fifteen plates, $1.70), 
and IV (1925, pp. 85, six plates, $1.70). Edited by Pro- 
fessor W. M. Linpsay. Published for St. Andrews Uni- 
versity by Humphrey Milford; Oxford University Press, 
London and New York. 


These fascicles (see AJP. XLIV 288) keep adding materially 
to our knowledge of Latin paleography, and are endlessly stimu- 
lating and suggestive. The plates are excellent; II has two of 
the Merovingian az-type, described in the text by Lehmann; 
III, fifteen of Lorsch MSS; IV, six of Vatican MSS from May- 
ence. In II and IV, Linpsay summarizes Tafel’s posthumous 
notes on the Lyons scriptorium, which form a welcome addition 
to Lowe’s work (see below). All three have Collectanea Varia 
of Linpsay’s—items like the use of finit for explicit, methods 
of deletion, etc., of the utmost value. II contains also Wein- 
berger’s exhaustive Bibliographie der lateinischen Buchschrift 
(bis 1050) 1911-1922; ITI, a detailed study of Lorsch MSS by 
Linpsay. This throws light incidentally on medieval intellect- 
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ual life, and the wanderings of scholars. Traube thought the 
interesting Pseudo-Galen MS, Pal. Lat. 187, might be from 
Lorsch; it is partly uncial, partly minuscule (several hands), 
and ludicrously Merovingian in language. Using Linpsay’s 
abbreviation criteria, I find my notes tend to confirm this attri- 
bution, and would recommend further study of this MS, which 
shows much Insular influence. From Lorsch, he turns to Farfa, 
a famous center near Rome; Mgr. Carusi adds brief historical 
essays, valuable for orientation, on Farfa and on Subiaco, where 
Farfa influence was strong. IV begins with a thoughtful article 
by Heraeus, tiber einige Variantenzeichen (like ia, in alio) ; 
Linpsay deals with the early Mayence scriptorium; and A. de 
Boiiard contributes a résumé of what Lowe calls the “ futile ” 
discussions of the origins of the Caroline hand, as connected 
with the semi-uncial, which de Boiiard considers a misnomer, 
and merely the minuscule of its day, with a long antecedent 
history. It must be confessed that the Italian compositors are 
a little hard on English copy; but we can wink at this, if print- 
ing in Italy enables Linpsay to publish more of this indis- 
pensable series. 
CHARLES Upson CLARK. 
NortH Hatley, QUEBEC. 


Sancti Ambrosii Oratio de Obitu Theodosii. Text, Translation, 
Introduction and Commentary. A Dissertation etc. by 
Sister Mary Dotorosa Mannix. The Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C. (= Patristic Studies, Vol. 
IX.) 1925. Pp. xv, 166. 


Professor Deferrari’s suggestion of this thesis subject has re- 
sulted in a useful little volume. The text is reproduced from 
the Benedictines, with full readings of seven MSS—whether by 
actual collation or from photographs, does not appear. SISTER 
Mannix is too timid in constituting her text; if she had used 
the criterion of the rhythmical clausula, to which Ambrose was 
devoted but which she nowhere mentions, she could have fol- 
lowed the MSS in numerous cases, e. g., passus est, p. 51, 21; 
occurrerent, 28; suscitaret, 52, 26, etc. She is interested in 
his use of rhetorical figures, and studies the sources for the 
stories about Theodosius’ penance. There is an extensive biblio- 
graphy and a good index. ‘Translation and commentary, like 
text, would have gained if the authoress had ventured forth 
more independently, for she has read widely. We hope she 
will continue her researches. 

CHARLES Upson CLARK. 
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price. This work should arrest the attention of students of Comparative 
cchaperpea and Folklore as well as students of the History of Religion. 
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